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On the bull’s-eye at left, the shot just 
breaks the 10-ring ond is scored os a 
ten. In the bull’s-eye at right, the shot 
does not break the 10-ring ond is 
scored os a nine. 


Expert rifle shooters know that when it comes to scoring 
targets like this, any bullet which touches a scoring ring, 

is given the value of the higher count. 
It pays to know these things. And it pays, too, to know 
thoroughly the rifle and ammunition you use. Since rifles 
differ greatly, why not get the best . ..a Winchester! If 
you're a beginner you can’t go wrong in buying a Winchester 
Model 69 Target Rifle. It’s a remarkably fine accuracy 
rifle furnished with special sighting and Army type leather 
sling strap. In the moderate price bracket, it gives excellent 
service for the match work and the training you need before 
entering exacting tournament shooting. 


THESE ARE THE CARTRIDGES YOU'LL NEED 


For practice, and all-around shooting, ask your dealer for 
Winchuster LEADER 22’s. Their solid lead bullets are greased 
and their staynless priming prevents corrosion and injury to 
your rifle bore. Their high accuracy and flat trajectory help your 
scores. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM jacket... how to shoot straight .. . how to start 
Write for a FREE illustrated booklet. It tells your own rifle club. Just mail the coupon. DO 
how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for your IT TODAY. 


Sporting Arms and Ammunition, me Institute — 

| 343 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, York : Pe 
| Please send me a copy of rifle shooting booklet. (Please print.) 
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/\ BAO, Say What 
? fy / You Please! 


. . + and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I like your column, “Boy dates Girl.” 
The suggestions are all good. The girls 
look like usual girls, but you always 
picture your boys so dumb-looking. 
Couldn’t you please make them look 
just a little bit more intelligent? 

Lonnie Priefert 
Belvidere, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 


In the last six or seven of your 
“Sharps and Flats” columns I have 
ncticed no mention of records of West- 
ern music. I would like to point out a 
few which are on the top of the “Hill- 
billy Hit Parade.” In first place is “I'll 
Hold You in My Heart,” by Eddy 
Arnold, accompanied by Roy Wiggins 
on the steel guitar. Eddy does as good 
a job singing as Roy Wiggins does on 
the guitar. In second place is “Sweet 
Thing,” by Cowboy Copez. His type of 
singing is liked by many. In third place 
is “Waltz of the Wind,” by the one and 
only Roy Acuff. Roy will bring tears 
to anyone’s eyes when he sings this 
song. 

Lee Giles 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 


Dear Editor: 

Our English class admires “Young 
Voices” (in Senior Scholastic), “Fol- 
Jowing the Films,” and your short 
stories. “Address Unknown” (Jan. 19 
issue) was tops with us. It did more to 
arouse deep thinking among us than 
anything else in that issue. 

We want more stories like it and 
more articles like “Earn While You 
Learn” (Careers Ahead). 

/ Katye Grahame 
Harbison Junior College 
Irmo, S. C. 


Dear Editor: 

My English class enjoyed reading 
the radio script, “On Second Thought,” 
(Practical English, Jan. 5 issue). We 
are looking forward to more like it. “ 

A Student 
Chico (Calif.) H. S. 








- (Continued on page 22) 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER. We selected 
our cover girl.and boy (photos by 
Mary Eleanor Browning) because we 
liked their looks and because they il- 
lustrate one form of social conversa- 
tion. (See page 5.) Also, they serve 
as a take-off point for a good “What's 
New?” story we read in the New York 
World-Telegram recently. Here it is: 

Bell Telephone Co. scientists be- 
gan studying speech (in the interests 
of improving transmission of same) 
and wound up with a new language 
—or visible speech. 

They sat a girl down in a chair, 
put a mirror in her throat, mounted a 
high-speed movie camera on a table 
before her, and took 2000 pictures 
per second of her vocal chords in 
action. 

Then they devised a sound spec- 
troscope which puts sounds on paper. 
The patterns formed by speech are 
amazing to see on the spectroscope. 
A whistle looks like worms crawling 
along a board. The word “speech” 
looks like northern lights with long 
streamers hanging down the horizon. 
“Mary had a little lamb” looks like 
mud splashed on a fence, the cleats 
in football shoes, and a torn flag 
waving in the breeze! 





So what? Could anyone read this 
gobbledygook? Not at first, but soon 
the scientists had trained six office 
girls to read it. Then they taught 
some deaf persons the new language. 
One deaf person standing before a 
screen in a booth can read what is 
being said by another deaf person 
standing before a machine in another 
booth. 

As you can see, this means that 
some day deaf people may be able to 
use a new kind of telephone. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, you remember, 
started out to help the deaf and 
wound up inventing the telephone. 
The Bell Telephone scientists started 
out to improve the telephone and 
wound up helping the deaf. 


LIFE GOES TO STEVE SMITH. Do 
you remember our story (“The Stars 
Cost $5”) about Steve Smith and his 
home-made planetarium in our De- 
cember 15 issue? Life Magazine read 
it and sent a reporter and photogra- 
pher to Northfield, Mass. Their story 
was in die February 23 issue of Life. 








"There Are At Least Two Sides 
To Every Question” 


—says David Dubinsky, labor union leader 


HAT’S a rare remark to hear from a 
leader of one side—but David Du- 
binsky, president of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, is an 
unusual person. The union he built has 
a worker's wage which is among the high- 
est in industry; it offers educational, health, 
and recreational benefits to its 400,000 
members; and it has the enthusiastic sup- . ¥ 
port, not only of its members, but also of the sable a the 
garment industry. 

We visited the ILGWU headquarters to find out how Du- 
binsky manages all this. Dubinsky is a small man who talks with 
animation and the remnants of a Polish accent: His union’s 
success may be explained by his belief that “a union can help 
its members most if it also considers the welfare of the industry 
and the public.” 

ILGWU has had no major strike for 12 years. “We arbitrate,” 
Dubinsky said with a smile. “The right to strike is essential 
to the worker; but I will go far to avoid a strike. When there’s 
a deadlock, we propose that it be settled by-an arbiter. Any 
deadlock can be broken if employer and union can find a 
basis for agreement.” 

Dubinsky took a turn around the room. “In my youth I didn’t 
believe in arbitration; I was for direct action. With experience 
and the responsibility for the well-being of others, I changed 
my mind. There are at least two sides to every question,” he 
said. “Settling the difference by a fight, even if you win, may 
be too costly. Any strike hurts the public; and it can take a 
worker years to make up the wages he loses in a long walkout.” 

Dubinsky was born in Brest-Litovsk, in a part of Poland then 
controlled by Russia. “When I was 12, I started going to union 
meetings and heard speeches about the injustices to the working 
people under the Czar! When I finished my apprenticeship and 
was a master baker in my father’s bakery (at 14), I joined a 
union. Since I was one of the few who could read and write — 
I was made assistant secretary of the union.” 

At 15 Dubinsky called a strike of the bakers. He was put in 
jail for two weeks after the strike and was released under orders 
to leave town. When he returned secretly and began reorganizing 
the bakers, he was exiled to Siberia. After five months, Dubinsky 
escaped and sailed for America. He was then 19 years old. 

“In America I became a dishwasher, then worked in a garment 
shop, and finally became a cutter. I worked in the union be- 
cause I believed in the cause — not for personal gain.” 

Dubinsky was elected president of ILGWU in 1932. At that 
time it had a membership of 40,000 and a debt of a million 
dollars. Two years later the union had a membership of 200,000 
and almost no debt. Union members have health clinics, night 
school classes, and an 850-acre summer camp. “I encourage 
workers to educate themselves,” Dubinsky said. “That’s one way 
to overcome some of the inequalities and injustices of society.” 
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SaLLy: Hi, Mark, wonderful day, 
isn’t it? . . . I feel so good now that 
spring is finally here . . . How are you? 
. . « What's new? 

Marx: Well, I’ve just been— 

Satty: Honestly, I'm so excited 
about what just happened to me. . . I 
simply must tell you about it... I 
heard a rumor, from very authoritative 
sources, that the School Board might 
give us permission to have a Spring 
Carnival for the whole town so we 
could raise money for the new audi- 
torium! 

Mark: Say, that’s — 

Satty: Wonderful, isn’t it? Well, I 
promptly dashed around to Mr. Gibney’s 
office to try to worm the secret out of 
his secretary . . . I do odd jobs for her, 
you know, so sometimes she lets me in 
on things in advance . . . Well, she 
wouldn’t commit herself on the Carni- 
val; but while I was theré, I overheard 
Miss Fearsome and Mr. Sweet talking 
about something even more staggering. 
Just try to guess! 




















Mark: Was it — 

SaLiy: Oh, you'll never get it, so you 
might as well give up . . . Of course, 
I shouldn’t say anything about it, but 
I'll just pop if I don’t tell someone . . . 

Whew! Sally may think that her “ya- 
ta-ta-ya-ta-ta” routine passes for con- 
versation, but she’s wrong! Sally’s 
giving a monologue. Webster-wise, a 
monologue is “a long speech uttered by 
one person”; and social-wise, it’s taboo. 
Unless it’s handled by a witty, skillful 
speaker, a monologue becomes dull, 
rambling, pointless gossip. 

The uselessness of monologues is well 
illustrated by the tale about the mild- 
looking little man whose wife haled 
him into court for deserting her. 

After the judge had chastised him, 
the culprit said, in self defense, “But 
Judge, all that woman does is talk. Talk, 
talk, talk. Morning, noon, and night, 
talk, talk, talk.” 

Somewhat sympathetically the judge 
asked, “What does she talk about?” 

The little man shrugged his shoul- 
ders: “She doesn’t say, Judge.” 

That shows why monologuists— or 
to use a less polite term, talk-hogs — 
always wind up behind the zero-ball: 
all their talk adds up to nothing. 

Now let's really start talking — about 
dialogues, which are informal conversa- 
tions between two or more people. 
Good talk can add up to so many good 
things: new friends, new interests, new 
information, fun, gaiety, good times. 


Fuel for Talk 

What do you know about — 

Alan Ladd’s latest movie-in-produc- 
tion? 

Current plans for UMTP 

The Dodgers’ ’48 prospects? 

Newest developments in the Mar- 
shall Plan? 

Radio comedian Abe Burrowes? 

Youth Hostels in your state? 

The New Look for spring? 

The pro's and con’s of Petrillo’s ban 
on recordings? 





| 


New housing projects in your town? 

Each of those topics has the makings 
of a stimulating conversation. There’s 
nothing special about these topics; you 
can find dozens of others just as good 
by keeping your eyes, ears, and mind 
open. If you read and listen and think, 
it’s easy to find fuel for talk. But before 
you throw another log on the con- 
versational fire, watch how you do it. 


Watch Those Sparks! 


The sparks might go flying in the 
wrong directions if you were to try 
stirring up a conversation with one of 
these leads: 

1. “Aw, I haven’t been reading the 
sports page much lately. The prospect 
of another baseball season leaves me 
cold.” 

2. “Well, I, for one, think that UMT 
is just so much bunk!” 

Can you see why those remarks 
would land you right in the fire? Let’s 
analyze them. 

1, Our anti-baseball fan ran up two 
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strikes against himself. How? First, he 
made himself more important than the 
topic. The I of the sentence certainly 
overshadows the subject of baseball, 
doesn’t it? If Butch really thinks that 
baseball is pretty dull so far this year, 
why doesn’t he say so: “The baseball 
news hasn’t been very exciting, has it?” 
That way he pegs his remark on the 
great American sport, not on himself. 
His listeners might be interested in talk- 
ing about baseball; they would ‘hardly 
be interested in talking about Butch’s 
reasons for not reading the baseball 
news, (But he’s still in a bad position, 
because if he hasn’t read the news, how 
can he prove that it’s not exciting?) 

Butch’s second mistake was in taking 
a negative stand on his topic. Is he 
bragging or complaining about his lack 
of interest in baseball? Does he want 
someone to talk him out of it, or will he 
argue the point? There are two solu- 
tions to this negative approach. If 
Butch really wants the information, he 
can rephrase his statement.so that it 
will sound less quarrelsome and more 
interesting: “What’s popping in the 
baseball world, besides flies?” Or, if he 
really finds baseball boring right now, 
he can discuss something else about 
which he can be enthusiastic. 

2. On a controversial question, there 
are likely to be as many opinions as 
there are people present. Everyone's 
opinion is just as good as yours, You'll 
either stir up a hornet’s nest or stifle 
everyone present if you flatly state your 
own opinion as soon as you introduce 
the subject. If everyone else states his 
opinion as flatly, you'll have a heated 
argument on your hands. If your heavy- 
handedness intimidates everyone, you'll 
be faced with a yawning silence. 

Fortunately, there’s a smooth and 
sociable way tc do this sort of thing. 
You lead into your subject gently, with- 
out expressing your own opinion. You 
try to set the stage for a discussion of 
facts, not an explosion of opinions. Try 
not to take the easiest way out with, 
“What do you think about UMT?” 
Instead, quote an authority’s statement: 
“Did you read what Senator X said 
about UMT?” or “Have you read Gen- 
eral Y’s magazine article about UMT?” 
That will bring out the facts, and the 
opinions, stated by the Senator or the 
General. It will lead to other facts and 
other authorities’ opinions. By that time, 
you and your fellow-talkers have laid 
the groundwork for a sane and sound 
airing of your own opinions. 


Fanning the Fire 


Naturally you won't be the only fire- 
builder in the crowd. Others will bring 
up topics, too. When that happens, 
help them fan the fire gently to bring 
the conversation to life. 

Perhaps you. “know it all” on this new 


topic. Don’t talk as if you do. Con- 
tribute comments and state your opin- 
ion; but remember not to stifle other 
people. Instead, take the responsibility 
for “drawing out” the more silent mem- 
bers of your crew, Paul may not be as 
sharp as you about squeezing his word 
in edgewise; he'll appreciate your say- 
ing, “I vaguely remember hearing 
Jeannie. Gompers talk about a youth 
hostel up in Greensboro. You were 
there when she mentioned it, weren't 
you, Paul? Do you remember what she 
said?” 

If, however, you know nothing about 
the subject, don’t pretend you do. 








You're likely to run into an expert who 
will call your bluff — which is just the 
fate you deserve. Play safe by listening 
and asking intelligent questions; you 
can learn a lot that way. 

What if the discussion is heated — 
and it leaves you cold? Stifle your 
desire to change the topic abruptly. It's 
rude — and impossible. Since good talk 
is interesting and exciting, you're buck- 
ing a stone wall if you try to shift the 
subject abruptly. Wait your turn; and 
wait quietly. No fair dropping unneces- 
sary side-remarks or gossip into the 
unwilling ear of a neighbor who’s much 
more interested in the general discus- 
sion. 

Quiet listening can also be your 
smartest move when you're “tete-a-tete” 
with a friend who’s confiding in you. 
When Cy begins talking about .his 
“feud” with Mr. Amory, don’t try to 
drag the juicy details from him. When 
Janice confesses that she’s confused 
about a personal problem, don’t hand 
her 2 glib solution. Cy is trying to get 
ride of his “beef” by talking about it. 


Janice is trying to figure things out by 
expressing herself to you. You may in- 
sert sympathetic yes’s and no’s and are- 
you-sure’s in the right places; but don’t 
take over the talk, chum. 


Tit for Tat? 


Social conversation isn’t always 
sweetness and light. Sometimes we 
have to catch ourselves up short with 
the reminder, “Hey, your daggers are 
showing.” For tactless remarks crop up 
in the best of circles. - 

There's an anecdote supposedly 
about a brief clash between two noted 
actresses, Florence Reed and Jane 
Cowl. The two ladies were working to- 
gether on a radio rehearsal — but it 
wasn’t working very well. “If you don’t 
keep quiet,” Miss Cow] finally threat- 
ened, “I will hit you over the head with 
a broomstick!” Miss Reed replied, “The 
one you're sitting on, I presume.” 

That sort of thing makes good copy 
for the columnists, but actually it isn’t 
funny. Verbal knifing shows that you’re 
the same conceited, thoughtless sort of 
person as the talk-hog and the opinion- 
airer. Your “funny” remarks won't 
“slay” anyone; they'll only wound peo- 
ple’s feelings. You'll be smarter if you 
smooth the way with tact. 

Even if you give up knifing, you may 
unwittingly talk yourself into uncom- 
fortable situations like these: 

1. Primping in the powder-room, 
Suellen gaily jabbers at the top of her 
voice, “Everyone’s wearing such heav- 
enly dresses, and I’m so glad I haven't 
seen any powder blue ones yet. Hon- 
estly, I think powder blue is the ugliest 
color —” There she stops short, for she 
suddenly notices that Noni Waters is 
wearing a powder blue dress. 

2. Searching for small talk to enter- 
tain his date, Dan McCullough spies an 
elderly woman across the street. “Take 
a look at that old crone over there,” he 
grins to Joan. “The way she walks so 
stiffly, and that black and white dress 
she’s wearing — she looks like an old 
penguin, doesn’t she?” But his face falls 
when his date grimly answers, “That’s 
no old crone—or old penguin either! 
That’s a lady; and she’s my aunt!” 

Well, if Suellen is a fast thinker, she 
may recover quickly enough to add, 
“unless it’s worn by a_ blue-eyed 
blonde like Noni!” 


If Dan isn’t a quick thinker, he’lL 


simply have to say as sincerely as pos- 
sible, “I’m sorry, Joan; please forgive 
me. It was a stupid, thoughtless thing 
to say; and if I couldn't think of any- 
thing more intelligent, I should’ve kept 
quiet.” 

Both Suellen and Dan will be embar- 
rassed, and both Noni and Joan will be 
hurt. So for smooth sailing, it’s wisest 
to chart a conversational course that 


will tread on nobody’s toes. 
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MIRACLE on 
42nn STREET 





THE party which took place at our 42nd 
Street offices in New York City the other 
afternoon didn’t seem miraculous to us. 
We've always known that high school stu- 


dents are keen critics; but we've met people ‘ 


who think that a fellow has to be “old 
and gray” before he can have any worth- 
while opinions of his own. To those people, 
the lively critical discussion in our offices 
after six high school sophomores accom- 
panied us to a movie preview, would have 
seemed a miracle. 

Our gue$t critics were: Elizabeth Lough- 
lin, Mary Shearer, Dorothy Alexander, 
Mervyn Israel, David Williams, and Harry 
Kraut. They are members of Mrs. L. D. 
Stern’s English class at Ft. Hamilton High 
in New York City. We think you'll agree 
that they've learned “how to judge 
movies.” 

The film we saw, RKO’s Miracle of the 
Bells, is the story of a young actress ( Valli) 
who dies before her first movie is released. 
Her press agent (Fred MacMurray) cam- 
paigns to have the film released, after her 
death, in order to preserve the girl’s work 
in the hearts of the nation. 

After scoring the film on our Practical 
English movie scoreboard, four of our 
critics voted that it was a ““ ( worthwhile ) 
film; two boys (David and Mervyn) main- 
tained it rated “~~ (tops, don’t miss. ). 
The discussion was on! 


“§ THOUGHT the film was well 
cast,” Harry began. “That is, except 
for Sinatra. I didn’t like him as a priest.” 
“He’s been ‘type-cast’ too often,” 
Elizabeth agreed. “It was hard to think 
of him as anything but a crooner.” 
“That's true,” Harry said. “When I 
first saw that the cast included Mac- 
Murray and Sinatra, I expected musical 
comedy. When Sinatra sang only that 
one Polish song, I was disappointed. 
Besides, I thought he played his role 
too piously. He seemed to say yes or no, 
and showed no emotion. 
“He lacks the ability it takes to 


’ change with each role,” Elizabeth said. 


“That’s why we wish he had stuck to 
the one thing he does well.” 

“Fred MacMurray showed that he 
could change from light comedy to a 
serious drama,” Dorothy pointed out. 

“While we're on the subject of Si- 
natra,” Mary said, “I thought the film 
went to extremes is presenting two 
priests in the story. Father Paul was so 
good and kind, and Father Spinsky was 


« exactly the opposite.” 


“— and acted like a gangster,” Harry 


A, 
Litt 








“Exactly,” Mary said. “Usually 
priests of the same religion work closely 
together in a small town.” 

Everyone agreed that Valli was per- 
féctly cast as Olga Treskovna. 

“Her foreign accent was genuine, 
and she looked like the Polish actress 
she was supposed to be,” Harry com- 
mented. “In her role in The Paradine 
Case, she was like ice; but here she 
was warm and human. She’s quite an 
actress.” 

“For my money, Lee J. Cobb turned 
in one of the best performances,” David 
said. “As a hard-boiled movie producer 
with a soft heart underneath, he was 
really convincing. He’s played many 
good character roles lately.” 

“Several of the minor roles were ex- 
cellent,” Mervyn went on. “Did you no- 
tice how the director used such minor 
characters as the telegraph operator 
and the undertaker to supply touches 
of humor in what was otherwise a sad 
story?” 

“I thought the drabness of the min- 
ing town was overdone,” Dorothy said. 

“Yes,” Mary agreed. “In all of those 
crowds of coal miners and their fam- 
ilies, there were no teen-agers at all. It 
made the town seem too dead; it wasn’t 
realistic.” 

“I wasn't quite clear on how Coal- 
town caused Olga’s death,” Mervyn 
said. 

“It was only implied here,” Eliza- 
beth admitted. “In Russell Janney’s 
novel (from which the movie was 
made) it was explained that Olga had 
worked in a coal breaker as a child until 
coal dust weakened her lungs.” 

“The point of the film would have 
been stronger if we had seen some 
scenes from her early life,” Mervyn de- 
cided. 

“I was interested,” Mary said, “in 
how the depressing effect of Coaltown 
was brought out by the absence of mu- 
sical background during most of, the 
film. Music was used mainly as a bridge 
between scenes.” 

“That bothered me when Sinatra 
sang in the graveyard,” Harry said. 
“Having no orchestral accompaniment 
made the song seem so bare and 
lonely.” 

“I liked that,” Elizabeth disagreed. 
“When you see no source of music, it 
disturbs me to have a full symphony 
orchestra start playing.” 








“I particularly liked the scene when 
Valli was rehearsing her lines from 
Joan of Arc for Fred MacMurray,” 
Harry recalled. “As she described the 
setting and the other characters in the 
scene she was about to do, the director 
faded them inte the background. You 
got the feeling they were there only in 
tgination or in MacMurray’s. 
ae’ furray’s attitude toward Olea’s 
death didn’t seem consistent,” Harry 
continued thoughtfully. “At the be 
ginning, he was the most depressed 
man in the world. In the middle, the 
plot suddenly switched to a huge pub 
licity stunt, and he seemed to have a 
wonderful time pulling off the stunt.” 

“Another thing,” David observed 
shrewdly, “as the film opens, MacMur 
ray is supposedly down to his last dol 
lar. Even so, he keeps pulling out $100 
bills and handing out huge tips.” 

“At least Valli’s wardrobe wasn’t full 
of sequinned dresses,” Mervyn came 
back. 

“And her apartment in Hollywood 
was cozy and modest, not lavishly fur- 
nished,” Dorothy added. 

“While the film as a whole was con 
vincing, I thought the ‘miracle’ wasn’t,” 
David said. (At one point in the film 
old mine shafts beneath a church cause 
the earth to move slightly, and two 
huge stone statues in the church tum 
to face Olga’s coffin.) “I felt the miracle 
should have been less spectacular.” 

“The film suggested that there was a 
logical explanation for the turning of 
the statues because of the mine shafts 
beneath them,” Harry said, “but if it 
wasn't a miracle, how did both statues 
happen to turn to exactly the same 
angle? This leaves me _ wondering 
whether the theme of the film was a 
miracle can happen or whether it was 
that hard work can make a dream come 
true.” 

“Say,” one of the group said, “do 
you realize that we started out agree- 
ing this was a superior film? Yet look 
at the things we've found to criticize.” 

“These were minor flaws,” Mervyn 
concluded. “I think the film deserves a 
lot of credit for being an original story.” 

“and for avoiding the usual boy- 
girl angle,” Elizabeth said. “This time 
the boy never got the girl. Besides. 
who’s ever seen a ‘perfect’ movie?” 
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Next Week: First of a new series on 
“How to Choose Radio Programs.” 
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Y GRANDPA FLANNIGAN had six 
daughters, but in their opinion he 
never did anything at all to help them 
get married, at least to the right people. 
That’s-the way Ruth McKenney be- 
gins her entertaining short _ story, 
“Grandpa’s Sign,” on page 13. You 
know immediately that it will be a light, 
gay story, but that shouldn’t be a signal 
for sloppy, careless reading. Did you 
read the story with a sharp eye for de- 
tails? Let’s see. 


Don‘t Detour on Details 


Can you underscore the phrase which 
correctly completes each sentence? 

1. The story took place in: (a) 1917; 
(b) 1890; (c) 1908. 

2. The names of the “love interest” 
couple in the story were (a) Minnie and 
Robert; (b) Maggie and Sid; (c) Mag- 
gie and Robert. 

3. The Flannigans’ front parlor was 
decorated with: (a) a painting of Oliver 
Cromwell; (b) a photograph of an Irish 
patriot; (c) cartoons, 
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4. Grandpa’s sign read: (a) “Irish 
BLOOD cries out for VENGEANCE”; 
(b) “Bryan Forever!”; (¢) “I AM A 
DEMOCRAT.” 

5. Grandpa Flannigan was born: (a) 
in Cleveland, Ohio; (b) in County Cul- 
len, Ireland; (c) on a ship six miles off 
the eastern coast of the U. S. 

6. At the time of the story, the au- 
thor’s father was: (a) a reserved young 
man of about 21; (b) a shy boy of 19; 
(c) a prosperous lawyer in his 30s. 

7. The Fifth ‘Ward Republican 
parade annoyed Mr. O'Flaherty be- 
cause: (a) ke wished he were in the 
parade; (b) the paraders threw rotten 
apples at him; (c) the paraders offend- 
ed his political opinions and his sense 
of duty. 

8. Grandp: Flannigan was looking 
for a son-in-law who believed in: (a) 
“No taxation without representation”; 
(b) the Single Tax; (c) the Commun- 
ity Income Tax law. 

9. While the Flannigans sang patri- 
otic Irish ballads at their family song- 


fests, the McKenneys went in for (a) 
songs like “Tenting Tonight” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home”; (b) patriotic 
English ballads; (c) Viennese waltzes. 

10. When young Mr. McKenney was 
arrested, Grandpa Flannigan: (a) tes- 
tified against him because he had “stood 
up” Maggie; (b) offered to bail him 
out; (c) praised him for being a brave, 
fearless Democrat. 


Words, Words, Words 


In stories about other eras you'll find 
words describing fashions, pastimes, and 
customs which are unfamiliar to you. 
Check their meauings so you'll better 
understand the people of those other 
times. If you can’t underscore the cor- 
rect answer to each of these statements, 
your next stop should be the dictionary: 

1. If a young man with a boater were 
to meet a young lady on the street, he 
would: (a) ask her to go rowing with 
him; (b) tip it to her. 

2. When Miss Flannigan asked Mr. 
McKenney to play ouija, she was sug- 
gesting that he might want: (a) his 
future foretold; (b) strenuous exercise. 

3. Cowcatchers were built on old- 
fashioned locomotives. for the purpose 
of: (a) clearing cows off the track; (b) 
making the train look streamlined. 


Answers in Teacher Edition 








N THE movie The Senator Was In- 

discreet, Senator Ashton makes a 
campaign speech for nomination for 
President. (See picture.) He is “Against 
Inflation, Against Deflation, For Fla- 
tion.” The crowd cheers! 

Why do people cheer? Your guess is 
as good a. ours. The chances are that 
few in the crowd can define “inflation” 
or “deflation;” — or know that there isn’t 
such a word as “flation”! 

Senator Ashton guessed (rightly) 
that most of his listeners wouldn’t think. 
People who don’t think jump to the con- 
clusion that a word means something 
good or bad by the way the speaker 
says it. 

In the movie this campaign speech is 
a huge joke; but it isn’t a joke when you 
stop to wonder how many people use 
words without knowing their meanings. 
‘People who dou.’t think for themselves 
are the kind who can be led blindfolded 
by the propaganda of men like Hitler. 

Take a look at these words: conserva- 
tive and liberal, reactionary and radical. 
Such words often have different mean- 
ings to different people. 


Herbert Hoover, ex-President, defines 
liberal and conservative like this: 

Liberal —“one who believes in the 
decency of the average human being.” 

Conservative —“one who wants to 


* conserve liberalism . . . by going slowly 


in experiments which affect public wel- 
fare.” 

Radio commenator Upton Close says: 

Liberal —“always an utterly vague 
term.” 

Conservative —“one who wishes to 
conserve the traditional system and 
thinks twice about change just for the 
sake of change.” 

Mr. Close hit the nai] on the head 
when he said that liberal is an utterly 
vague word. We wish he’d stuck to his 
point and said the same of conservative. 
His definition of conservative and Mr. 
Hoover’s definition of liberal are so gen- 
eral that they both might be applied to 
almost anyone. If both words apply to 
most people, they can’t be opposites! 

Now let’s hear William Green, presi- 
dent of the AFL. 

Liberal —“one who is broad-minded 
— the opposite of conservative, radical, 
and reactionary.” 

Conservative —“one who seeks to 
maintain things as they are with no 
change; who refuses to support progres- 
sive policies.” 

Those four words, you see, are so 


vague that each person makes them 
mean what he wants them to mean. 
Mr. Close and Mr. Hoover certainly 
wouldn’t agree with Mr. Green that con- 
servative, reactionaty, and radical all 
mean “narrow-minded.” Mr. Green says 
that a conservative is against “progress”; 
but who can define “progress”? ; 
Get out the dictionary, Look up lib- 
eral, conservative, radical, and reaction- 
ary. You'll discover that Webster’s defi- 
nitions are also very general. If you 
want to think straight, avoid using these 
words when you're speaking of people. 
Instead, say exactly what you mean. 
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WAS just too tired to answer your letter last night. I 
crawled into bed right after dinner. Mr. Early, our World 
| x teacher, had taken our class on a visit to the Art 
Museum in Kale City. 

What a trip! What a man! Mr. Early almost walked us out 
of our saddle shoes. And to think that we begged him to 
take us — all because we had such a whirl when Miss Green, 
our Civics teacher, took us to the State Capitol last year. 

On that trip Dizzy Dahl and Butch started the day by 
missing the bus, so they chugged down to the Capitol in 
Dizzy’s jalopy. On the way they had two flat tires and just 
within the city limits of the Capitol they were arrested for 
speeding! Miss Green had to bail them out of jail before 
we could start home. 

When Miss Green trooped the class up to meet the Gov- 
ernor, Mimi and I slipped away and went shopping. We got 
back just in time to get “Hail Columbia!” from Miss Green 
— and to yisit the State Penitentiary. While Miss-Green was 
checking the roll again and the guide wasn’t looking, Pine- 
top Lewis climbed into the electric chair and tried it “for 
size.” Dizzy sneaked up and touched him with one of those 


toy buzzers — and Pine-top nearly hit the ceiling! He thought 


the juice was on. 


the school yard. 


from Julie = 


“Never again!” Miss Green said when the bus drove into 


Well, this time it was different — 
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and very educational 


in more ways than one. I think Mr. Early suspected some- 
thing when we suggested the trip, because he hemmed and 
hawed and said what good would it do us to visit the Art 
Museum when we didn’t know Whistler from his mother! 
Chumps that we are, we fell right into his trap, and 
studied the history of art for three weeks to convince him 
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that we deserved the trip! We even promised to 


“make 








full use” of his guidebook. How could we guess that it would 
have about a thousand questions in it — with blanks in 
which we had to write the answers? 

As if that wasn’t enough, Mr. Early decided that we'd 
tour the Kale City News plant and the new Cathedral. Well, 
you can imagine how tired my dogs got—but you can't 
imagine Dizzy and Butch as “Tour Guides”! Mr. Early made 
them carry his books, papers, and pencils, and check the 
roll every ten feet. That man didn’t miss a trick. For lunch 
he took us to a “mystery restaurant” where the waiter hung 
my coat upside down, poured water down Dizzy’s neck, 
and pulled about twenty other “gags.” We couldn't have 
done as well — even if we'd had the energy to think. 

Six Museum people met us and they all had copies of Mr. 
Early’s pink guidebook. There wasn’t a chance of our duck- 
ing those questions and blankety blanks. 

When we settled down to get a little sleep coming home 
on the bus, Mr. Early said. “Oh, let’s sing school songs!” 
We did, but we felt like singing The Prisoner's Song. 

Can that man be human? 

Your weary and worn 
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“METTY JO,” Mrs.~ Winkle said 

B sternly as she and her daughter 
finished washing dishes, “you must 
write to your brother tonight. You 
haven't written to him since Christmas. 
This is Harris’ first year at college. He 
gets lonesome and he wants news from 
home — about school activities and the 
gang.” 

“Okay, Mother,” Betty Jo agreed 
without enthusiasm, “I'll dash off some- 
thing.” 


Here’s what she wrote: 


811 Marquette Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wednesday 

Dear Harris, 


Mother says that I should write to you 
and since I’ve nothing better to do tonight, 
here goes. I’m sorry I haven’t written 
sooner, but nothing interesting ever hap- 
pens around here. It’s easy for you to write 
— college life and all that. 

Please excuse my writing. Mother says 
that my penmanship is awful nowadays 
since I have to take class notes. 

The weather is cold and the radio says 
that it may continue that way. The winter 
was terrific; most snow we've had in years. 
Now I suppose we'll have a wet spring. 

School is about the same. We are well, 
but many people have colds. Every winter 
sO many people catch colds, but, as I say, 
we are all well. Hope you are the same. 
Bowser is okay, too, but he barks more than 
he used to. I guess all dogs bark more 
when they get older, don’t you think? 

Well, I’ve written a whole page and I 
guess I’d better stop now because I’m get- 
ting writers’ cramp or whatever they call 


it. Besides, my favorite radio program fs 
going to come on in a minute and I want 
to listen to that. 


Wishing you the best. 
Your sister, 
Betty Jo 


Your letter, Betty Jo, lacks R. L 
(Reader Interest); You've filled a page 
with writing, but you haven't suc- 
ceeded in writing a “chatty” social 
letter. Let’s start over. 


The Personal Touch 


1. Interest your reader. What are 
Harris’ hobbies? What topics intrigue 
him? What does he want to know about 
home? You were right when you told 
him all of the family are well, but the 
rest of your letter is just “padding.” You 
start with an excuse for not writing. 
Cross that out. You skip to the weather. 
Harris reads your hometown paper. 
Eliminate the weather report. If school 
is the same, it’s not news. Cross that 
out. Bowsers barking isn’t newsy 
enough for, three sentences. Cut that 
down. Why bore Harris with your rea- 
son for ending your letter? When 
you've finished, stop! 

Well, then, what can you write 
about? Harris is a hiking enthusiast. 
Tell him about the cross-country hike 
the gang took last Saturday, He likes 
mystery stories. Tell him about the 
Missing Link, which you've just read. 
He’s forever tinkering with the family 
car. Tell him Dad’s decided to buy a 
new one—in fact, he’s almost sure to 
buy a two-door this time. 

Harris was on Coach Swick’s basket- 
ball team for four years. Tell him that 
Coach just had twin sons; you read it 
in the Lee High News. And what 
about yourself? Life’s not really so dull 
these days. You're eager to buy the 
family groceries since the supermarket 


has hired that new blond as a checker. 
Competition to get in his pay line is 
pretty keen, too. 

2, Organize your letter. Now you 
have six topics to write about — the fam- 
ily’s state of health; hiking; the detec- 
tive story; Dad’s car hunt; Coach Swick; 
and the grocery hero. You'll probably 
need one paragraph for each topic. 

Choose your most intriguing topic 
to start your letter. How about Dad’s 
car hunt? That should hold Harris's 
attention, Save one choice bit of news 
for the lag paragraph, Coach Swick’s 
twins are a good surprise ending. 

Now work your less interesting para- 
graphs in —the family is well, etc. 

3. Check for errors and. poor form. 
In the heading, you wrote Wednesday. 
March 24, 1948 would be much better. 
Then Harris will know definitely when 
you wrote the letter. He may save your 
letters and reread them. 

You have sentence trouble — too 
many clauses strung together with ands. 
Use some complex sentences to add 
variety. Avoid, however, the tele- 
graphic report type of letter which re- 
sults from using only simple sentences. 
School is the same. We are well. Bowser 
barks. Use complete sentences. You for- 
got the subject in this one: Hope you 
are well. 

What about this? Wishing you the 
best. That type of leave-taking went 
out of style with the hobble-skirt. 
“Yours sincerely” or “With love” is 
more in line with modern simplicity. 

4. Give your letter “eye-gppeal.” 1s 
your penmanship readable? Does your 
letter have neat, straight margins? Do 
you have unnecessary flourishes in your 
signature? Are you proud of the way 
your letter looks? Or have you crossed 
words out and corrected others? 

Now rewrite Betty Jo’s letter to 
Harris in a way that will make him 
eager for more. 
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By SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN! 


AM writing to draw your attention to 
the article “The General Moves “Up- 
stairs” in the December 15-issue. In 
the third paragraph, first column, the 
word building, in*Veterans Administra- 
tion building, was not capitalized. In 
the sixth paragraph, third column, the 
words Pentagon Building were capital- 
ized. Would you please give the rule? 
Bette Lou Brannon, 
Hernando -H. S., Brooksville, Fla. 


The rule here is quite simple. Capital- 
ize the \vord building when you're talk- 


ing about a specific building: The 
Chrysler Building, the Empire State 
Building. In the sentence you quote, 
Veterans Administration Building, 
building should be capitalized. Some- 
body slipped up on this one! 


Please solve our problem and tell us 
whether these verb forms are in proper 
usage. The large Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary is the only one which gives 
the words as verbs. Others give only 
the moun and adjective forms. What we 
want to know is, may we “reminisce” 
and “enthuse” about things, or do we 
have to devote ourselves to “reminis- 
cence” and “enthusiasm,” or become 
“reminiscent” /and “enthusiastic”? 

Charlotte Milttunen, 
Marquette (Michigan) H. S. 


It’s all right for you to “reminisce,” 
Charlotte — and I hope you and your 
fellow scribes have some very sweet 
things to reminisce{ about. Webster says 
O.K., the New American College Dic- 
tionary says O.K., and so do L. 

“Enthuse” is different. We all say 
you may “enthuse”—but only collo- 
quially. That means you may “enthuse” 
informally, over a coke with your 
friends in Joe’s Ptomaine Parlor or at 
a dance. But if you’re making a fo?mal 
speech or writing an editorial for your 


paper, you'll just have to become “en-— 


thusiastic.” That’s the proper, formal 
way. There are times when you have 
to be formal, you know. You can’t wear 
slacks to a formal. You can’t use slang 
or colloquial English when you're de- 
livering your valedictory address! 
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Watch Your Language! 


Are you still with us? It won’t be long now before 
we'll have those irregular verbs hanging on the ropes! 

First, a quick review of last week’s verbs. We'll give 
you the present tense; you fill in the past tense. Two points 
for each. Total, 20. 


Present Tense Past Tense 
eat 


fly 
freeze 











go 





grow 

hurt 

. lay (carefull) 
lead 
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. lie (to recline) 


10. lie (to tell a fib) 








My score 


If you didn’t get all of these right, don’t tell anybody. 
Just go into the woods and study a little harder. 


The “irregulars” for today are: 


Present Tense Past Tense 
ride rode 
ring rang 
rise rose 
run ran 
see saw (very deceptive) 
set set (funny, isn’t it?) 
shake shook 
shrink shrank 
sing sang 
sit sat 
speak spoke 
spring sprang 
steal stole 


Those were easy, weren't they? Now let’s try this test. 
Fill in the blanks with the correct tense of the verb. 
Two points for each. Total, 20. 


1. All last winter, while I pak my 
(ride) (ring) 
bell. 
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CLASS. 

2. In the moonlight that evening, he _____ and. 

(rise) 
away. 
(run) 
3. If she asks me, I shall I you last 
(say) (see) 

night. 


4. Last Christmas, when we the turkey 


(set) 


all ever. 
(shake) 


5. When he ______ me what he had done that day, I 
(show) 


down, she 


from him. 
(shrink) 


6. Caruso like no other tenor. 


(sing) 


7. Last night I on an egg. 
(sit) 

8. When I arrived home, Father harshly. 

(speak) 

9. When Caesar from his horse, all the men 

(spring) 
rushed toward him. 
10. At our mid-year dance, someone ____._ my 


(steal) 


girl-friend. 
My score 


Are You Spellbound? 


Here’s a spelling rule that doesn’t cover too many 
words, but it’s mighty handy to know. 


Words Ending in C 


Many words ending in c, like colic or panic, add k 
when a syllable beginning with e, i, or y is added. (We 
do this to make sure that the c isn’t pronounced like s.) 
Let’s see how it works with the most common of such 
words. 


Word Add.y Add ing Add ed 
colic colicky 
traffic trafficking trafficked 
frolic frolicked 
Panic panicky 
picnic picnicking 

Demons 


1. Sincerely. Try that old split-up method on this 
word. Sincere + ly (suffix) = sincerely. The difficulty 
here is that second e. Most fellows and girls can spell 
sincere; but when they add the ly, they drop the e and 
get sincerly. Just remember that you are merely adding 
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a suffix ly to the word sincere and you'll be in the clear. 
(No rhyme intended.) 

2. Extremely. Same story as sincerely: the word is 
extreme + ly (suffix) = extremely. 

3. O'clock. The catch here is the apostrophe (’). Be 
careful not to omit it. 

4. Parallel. Just look hard at this one and see where 
that Hl comes. Fix ‘it in your mind. 

Underscore the misspelled words in the following sen- 
tences and spell them correctly in the. spaces below. If 
there is no misspelled word, mark the sentence C. One 
point for each sentence. Total, 10. 


—— 1. I am extremly angry with you. 
2. Sign that letter “Sincerly yours.” 
—_._ §._ It’s three o'clock now. 
4 


. The baby cried because he was colicky. 


on 


. Don’t be so panicy. 

Paralell lines do not meet. 

We're going picnicing tomorrow. 

. The goats were frolicking on the grass. 


. The traffick was heavy. 


coe N Oo 


. The homework was extremly hard. 





—_. 8. Since the wind is cold, let’s stay at home. 
——_—. 9. Being that it’s warm, let’s go outdoors. 
—____10. I seen this picture twice. : 


























My score___. 


Words to the Wise 


Are you short on sports “lingo”? Or can you whiz 
through the articles on the sports page of your favorite 
newspaper? You probably have no trouble if you can 
link each term in Column A with the sport in Column B 
with which it is connected. Count 2 points for each 
term. Total, 40. 




















My score 


What's the Usage? 


1. Yourn. There is no such word as yourn in the dic- 
tionary, so don’t say: Is it yourn? Say: Is it yours? 

2. Which-Who. Is this sentence correct? The boys 
which were here have left. Thumbs down! It’s incorrect. 
Why? Never use which to refer to people. Use who. Say: 
The boys who were here have left. 

3. Suspicioned. There’s no such word! Don’t say: I 
suspicioned him. Say: I suspected him. 

4. Being as— being that. Avoid both of these like 
the plague. Don’t say: Being as it was late, we left in a 
hurry. Say: Since it was late, we left in a hurry. 

Don’t say: Being that you have worked hard, I'll give 
you five more points. Say: Since (or because) you have 
worked hard, I'll give yau five more points. 

Now, without looking back, try your hand at these 
sentences. Mark the correct ones C. Mark the incorrect 
ones W and correct the errors in the spaces below. One 
point for each. Total, 10. 


. Was this the girl which spoke so well? 


1 
—___._ 2. Is this pen yours? 
—_— 3. The boy which came was handsome. 
4. | seen my duty and I done it. 
5. The detectives suspicioned him immediately, 
—_— 6. Joan is a girl who can be trusted. 
7 


. I brought my book. Did you bring yourn? 


—___ 1. scissors a. quoits 
—__._ 2. _ jackknife b. tennis 
—_._ 3. trudgeon stroke c._ chess 
—__. 4. slalom d. billiards 
—_—. 5. promenade e. skiing 
—_— 6. wicket f. fancy, diving 
——_— 7. chukker g. canoeing 
—__. 8. checkmate h. polo 
cnnsiau, @, Sethe i. lacrosse 
er j. cricket 
——_—11. mallet k. wrestling 
——_—_12. spinner l. bowling 


—___13. gunwale m. track and field 
—___14. crosse n. square dancing 
—____15. ringer o. football 
—___16. shuttlecock p. badminton 
—____17. serve q. swimming 
—____18. carom r. croquet 
—___19. decathlon s. ice hockey 
——20. puck t. baseball 


My score 


My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Love conquers all— 


even politics 


} By RUTH McKENNEY 











MY GRANDPA FLANNIGAN had six 
daughters, but in their opinion he never 
did anything at all to help them get mar- 
ried, at least to the right people. My 
mothier and her sisters favored refined 
young men who wore straw boaters, went to law school, 
and played the mandolin. Grandpa, on the other hand, 
had an extremely poor opinion of lawyers. He told one 
of my mother’s most serious admirers, an embryo bar- 
rister named Ronald, to stop being a tool of Wall Street 
and take up something honest, such as_bricklaying. 
Afterwards Grandpa claimed he was just being fatherly 
to Ronald, but Mother was outraged — Ronald never 
came back for any more kindly advice. 





From The Loud Red Patrick by Ruth McKenney, copyright, 
1947, by Ruth McKenney and Richard Bransten. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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The Flannigan girls found Grandpa 
was a staggering handicap. For in- 
stance, in the Flannigan front parlor 
hung a large picture of an obscure and 
melancholy Irishman, draped in heavy 
black crepe; on the opposite wall, fac- 
ing this photograph of the martyred 
dead, was an immense placard an- 
nouncing, “Irish BLOOD cries out for 
VENGEANCE.” 

The young ladies Flannigan pleaded 
endlessly with their papa to take down 
this sign. Other people, they said, did 
not have signs on their parlor walls. 

“Pah,” Grandpa always said when he 
heard about other people. 

“You'll be sorry,” my mother replied 
furiously. “We'll be old maids. All six 
of us.” 

Grandpa did not consider this very 
likely, he said —there were altogether 
too many mandolin players cluttering 
up the back parlor and tenderly making 
fudge in the kitchen. “Dull, spiritless 
fellows, these lads of yours, Maggie. 
Like that pip-squeak of a cr-r-reature, 
the one with the cane and the mental 
palsy, what was his name? The tool —” 

“Ronald was not a tool,” Mother 
cried. 

Grandpa laughed heartlessly. “He 
had a mind like a little child. Or a bird. 
That you can’t deny, Maggie. You'd 
never have been after wanting to marry 
him, Maggie?” . 

Mother was too exasperated to argue, 
and besides, two weeks after the Tool 
had disappeared, Mother met Father at 
a college dance. In those days, Father 
was a very prissy and refined young 
man, and cautious, too, but he was in- 
stantly dazzled by the Flannigan black 
curls and bright blue eyes. He asked 
permission to call, after the second 
waltz. Mother thought it over and de- 
cided Father was safe. Father was a 
mechanical engineer. In an excess of 
optimism, influenced no doubt by Fath- 
er’s snappy two-step and his genteel 
white gloves, my mother wound up by 
inviting her new admirer to dinner. 


Granppa promised (somewhat 
sullenly) to behave and Mother had 
high hopes for the evening. At the last 
moment, however, Grandpa came home 
from the office with two Irish revolu- 
tionists fresh over from the old country. 
“Mama!” my mother said desperate- 
ly, out in the kitchen. “Please!” 
Grandma banged the oven door so 
hard the Yorkshire pudding fell, as 
indeed it usually did. Grandma was not 
a very good cook, at best, but she went 
all to pieces under the stress of the 
Irish question. For although Grandpa, 
a man of mighty passions, loved Ireland 
fiercely, Grandma was English — and 
not just born in Derbyshire, either. 
Grandma was Cromwell English, Dis- 


THE AUTHOR 


The riotous adventures of the McKen- 
ney family have been delighting the 
chuckling public since 1939, when My 
Sister Eileen was published. The hilari- 
ous carryings-on in that book became a 
hit play and an equally popular movie. 
This success was followed a year later 
by The McKenneys Carry On, in which 
we were treated to more of the family’s 
misadventures. 

In The Loud Red Patrick, the book 
from which “Grandpa’s Sign” was select- 
ed, the hero is Miss'McKenney’s grand- 
father, a genuine Irish patriot who de- 
spised sentimentality, either about Ire- 
land or anything else. 

Ruth McKenney was born in a little 
town in Indiana, Mishawaka, which she 
says “it took me nearly 20 years to learn 
how to spell.” She grew up in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and studied at Ohio State. She 
has written for newspapers and The 
New Yorker magazine. Humor must be 
a strange business. Miss McKenney says, 
“I have very little sense of humor and 
suffer a great deal while writing what 
is supposed to be funny.” 
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raeli English, Churchill English. She 
spat on the Irish (except Grandpa) — 
“dirty creatures,” Grandma said. It was 
Grandma’s considered opinion that 
nothing better had ever happened to 
Ireland than the English occupation. 
“Benighted savages,” Grandma often 
remarked, in her strong Derbyshire ac- 
cent. “Cromwell brought them as much 
of civilization as they could bear.” 
Which was not much, Grandma felt. 

It always seemed something of a 
minor miracle that Grandpa and Grand- 
ma achieved forty years and more of 
happy married life, in spite of the bat- 
tle of Cromwell, which was not the less 
bitter because it was refought two hun- 
dred and fifty years later in the Flan- 
nigan front parlor. Of course Grandpa 
and Grandma loved ‘each other very 
much— but affection never blinded 
them to the fatal defects in each other’s 
politics. 

“Mama,” my mother said tearfully. 
“Just this once. He’s a mechanical engi- 
neer, Mama. PLEASE!” 

Father, all acquiver at seeing the 
lovely Miss Flannigan again, arrived 
promptly at six. During the roast beef 
and sunken Yorkshire pudding stage of 
the evening, Father thought Miss Flan- 
nigan’s relatives were queer, but aw- 
fully jolly. At the head of the dinner 
table, Grandpa, with the two Sinn 
Feiners on either side of him, talked 
darkly about raising money to dynamite 
British arsenals in Dublin; at the foot 
of the table Grandma banged the dishes 
quite a bit, but kept her peace. The six 
Flannigan girls, including Mother, gig- 





gied hysterically and continuously, to 
drown out Grandpa. However, nothing 
terrible happened over the home-made 
ice cream, and Mother had just decided, 
nervously, that everything was going as 
well as could be expected, when Grand- 
pa announced that everybody would 
now gather around the piano in the 
front parlor and sing. Mother did her 
best to show Father the sea-shell col- 
lection in the back parlor, but young 
Mr. McKenney was a little vain about 
his tenor. He supposed he would get a 
chance to harmonize soulfully (for Miss 
Flannigan’s edification) on “Juanita” or 
“Tenting Tonight.” When the McKen- 
neys crowded around their upright, 
they also favored “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and even, when they felt frivo- 
lous, “Come, Josephine, on My Flying 
Machine.” 


My father discovered, as soon as 
Aunt Kate struck the first chord, that 
Flannigans were made of sterner musi- 
cal stuff than McKenneys. The opening 
number was a ballad entitled “Kevin 


“SHOOT me like an I—rish SOL- 
DIER, Do not HANG me like a dog!” 
Grandpa bellowed between sobs, “For I 
FOUGHT for I —rish FREEDOM....” 


GranpMa did not join the family 
song-fest, She rattled the dishes as she 
cleared the dining-room table. In the 
front parlor, Grandpa got all choked 
up, explaining to Father about the last 
thing Irishmen heard as their ships 
weighed anchor and the long voyage to 
America began. “On the quay, the 
weeping mothers, the heartbroken 
sweethearts, and the lonely children 
sing as the ships move into the stream. 
Ah, I hear the sad music yet, in my 
dreams,” Grandpa declared, which was 
remarkable because he was born six 
miles off Ellis Island, almost, but not 
quite, an American citizen. However, 
prenatal influence was strong and 
Grandpa wept as he clarioned in his 
beautiful, strong tenor, “Come back to 
Erin, Mavourneen, Mavourneen. . . .” 

Just at first Father was a little sur- 
prised by the Flannigan recital, but 
soon he got into the spirit of the eve- 
ning. Aunt Kate, prompted by Grand- 
pa, reluctantly banged the opening bars 
of “The Wearing of the Green.” 

“Mr. McKenney,” Mother _ said, 
“wouldn’t you care to play ouija?” 

But Father enjoyed singing. “O Paddy 
dear, an’ did ye hear, The NEWS that’s 
goin’ round?” 

other gritted her teeth and hoped 

for the best. Grandma held out through 

the news that shamrocks were forbid- 

den to bloom on Irish sod, but when 

Grandpa started off on the second verse, 

Grandma lost control—she could not, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Grandpa’s Sign 
(Continued) 


Mr. McKenney or no Mr. McKenney, 
allow the Union Jack to be insulted, 
under her own roof, too. Grandpa, his 
voice ringing out proudly, denounced 
“England's CRU - EL Red. . . .” Grand- 
ma dropped a large stack of plates on 
the kitchen floor. Grandpa’s two Irish 
revolutionists came instantly to the 
alert; Father, when he heard this 
doomsday crash, turned pale. But 
Grandpa, ignoring the awful noise from 
the kitchen, tried to bluster his way 
through the second verse. However, 
Aunt Kate faltered at the piano, and 
Grandma appeared at the parlor doors 
crying, “Rule, Britannia!” 

Father had never before met people 
who took politics so seriously, and he 
was shaken by the debate which fol- 
lowed Grandma’s battle cry, “The King! 
God Save Him!” She challenged Grand- 
pa and his Sinn Fein colleagues to name 
one battle when Irishmen hadn’t run 
backwards at the sight of England’s 
gallant (not cruel) red. 

“We were outnumbered,” Grandpa 
bawled. 

“Outnumbered! Paltry talk! When 
Cromwell landed, he had only a hand- 
ful against the savage Irish hordes.” 

“Mama!” my mother and her sisters 
cried, but it was much too late — Grand- 
pa always took offense at the word 
“savage.” 

“Bloody oppressors!” Grandpa thun- 
dered. “WE WILL BE REVENGED.” 


The Irish revolutionists took the dis- 
pute nearly as hard as Father, who did 
not stay to play ouija, but left with the 
visiting Sinn Feiners; they were mut- 
tering about having fallen into a den of 
British thieves. Grandpa feared that his 
friends thought he was an English spy, 
harboring, as he did, a partisan of 
Cromwell, right in his own house. Moth- 
er was brokenhearted. She was con- 
vinced that her latest beau must think 
her family very peculiar — she was per- 
fectly right, too, It took Father three 
days to pull himself together; then he 
cautiously asked Mother to a football 
game. He would have to call for her, 
to be sure, and bring her home again, 
but if he played his cards right, and 
carefully avoided Flannigan family 
sings, he felt pretty certain of himself. 

Mother was anxious about the weath- 
er, but the Saturday afternoon turned 
out clear and crisp, a lovely October 
day, exactly right for her colossal new 
velvet hat and Aunt Kate’s fur neck- 
piece. All the Flannigan womenfolk, 
even Grandma, gathered in Mother’s 
bedroom to give advice and assistance 
on final touches. 

Grandpa also thought the weather 
was very nice. Happily he caroled 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” as he nailed a 
large sign across the railing o: the front 
porch. The sign said in very large let- 
ters, clearly visible from the street, “I 
AM A DEMOCRAT.” 

“Papa’s hammering something,” Aunt 
Kate reported from the bedroom win- 
dow. 

Mother was now seated at the big 
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mirror, absorbed in a delicate task — 
anchoring the hat on her pompadour. 
“What’s he hammering?” she asked 

Aunt Kate leaned out the upstairs 
window. “It’s a sign,” she said, after a 
moment. 

“A sign!” Mother was _ instantly 
alarmed, She didn’t want anything to 
go wrong, the second time that refined 
young Mr. McKenney called. “You go 
see, Bess.” 

Bessie, aged eight, the youngest of 
the Flannigan maidens, left the heady 
atmosphere of the boudoir with extreme 
reluctance. She was back almost imme- 
diately. “It’s just some old politics sign. 
For the election, I guess,” Bessie said 
carelessly. “Papa said Mr. Healy, the 
motorman, told him there was going to 
be a parade today, so Papa got the sign 
painter, and it was finished just in time 
the paint’s still wet. Papa's getting it 
on his trousers, Mama. Anyway it’s a 
big sign and it cost $5.40. Are 
going to this 
Maggie?” 

“POWDER!” Grandma cried. “Mar- 
garet Flannigan, have you been using 
POWDER?” 

“Now, Mama —” my 
nervously, forgetting al] about politics 
and signs and parades. 

In the meantime, while Grandpa 
blithely nailed his sign across the front 
porch, while my mother passionately 
argued the ethics of just a little talcum 
powder for a shiny nose, my father sat 
stifly on a Kinsman Road street car, 
speeding nearer and nearer to the Flan- 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 
Are You a Betfer Buyer! 


ey’s worth lately? You have if 

you've been reading and heeding 
the better buymanship series in Prac- 
tical English. 

Just for the record, let’s see if you've 
hit the highlights of each article. Below 
you'll find one quiz covering each fea- 
ture in the series, If you hesitate over 
any of the questions, check the facts 
in the original articles. 


Hs’ you been getting your mon- 


Don’t Be a Clothes Dummy 
(February 2) 


Choose the phrase which correctly 
completes each statement: 


1. In buying cotton garments, 
you should look for a label guarantee- 
ing: (a) good styling and “pre-shrink- 
ing”; (b) colorfastness and “Sanforiz- 
ing. 

__2. Before you buy a tie, you 

should examine it to see whether: (a) 
the material is folded several times, and 
the lining is cut on the bias; (b) the 
pattern is conservative and goes well 
with your complexion. 
3. Two important points in 
testing the fit of a new shoe are: (a) 
that there should be one-half inch of 
space beyond your toe, and that the 
vamp should not press on your toes; 
(b) that there should be a loose gap 
between your foot and the upper rim 
of the shoe, and that the heel of the 
shoe should not touch your own heel. 
4. To dry rain-soaked shoes, 
you should: (a) insert shoe trees and 
let them dry at room temperature; (b) 
stuff them with paper and put them 
near the stove. 











Healthy, Cleanly, and Budget-Wise 
(February 9) 
Mark each of these statements either 
T (true) or F (false). Can you cor- 
rect the false ones? 
1. A good mouthwash, prop- 
erly used, can help cure a sore throat. 
—___—2. Any brand of aspirin whose 
label is marked U.S.P. is sure to be 
pure. 





3. A pure shampoo is a sure 
cure for dandruff. 
4. By mixing 2 parts baking 
soda to 1 part table-salt you can make 
a good tooth powder. 

—__—5. An expensive cleansing 
cream cleans your pores better than 
soap and water do. 
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Roy O. Carling in Amer. Paint and Oil Dealer 
“Just put our paint in here—drop 
it in the middle of the room—and 
presto! The whole room is painted.” 


Operation Groceries 
(February 16) 

Fill in the correct word or phrase in 
each blank space. 

1. According to the Department of 
Agriculture, Grade B canned goods 
ee, REN a 
(than) Grade A goods. 

3. Mangine OR Lely 
substitute for butter which costs much 
than butter. 

8. To economize, you ca.: use —__. 
—____—. instead of fresh fluid milk for 
cooking purposes. 

4. When doing family shopping 
youll save money if you buy canned 
and boxed foods in — 
quantities and in _m__ sizes. 


A Room of Your Own 
(February 23) 


Some of the following features would - 


make the furniture named a very poor 
buy; others would indicate a good 
buy. Mark each feature either G 
(good) or P (poor). =~ 

1. Dowled joints on wooden 





pieces. 

—___2. Dustproofing in drawers. 

—— 3. Warped wood. 
4. Loosely woven, nubby fab- 
ric as chair covering. 

—_—5. Kapok stuffing in an up- 
holstered chair. 

——6. Waxing on sides of draw- 
ers, 





The Family Car 
(March 1) 
Match each item in first column with 
the one it is most closely related to in 
the second column. 


Column A. Column B. 
— 1. heavy car a.more gadgets, more 
body 


money - 
—2. second-hand b.more than $48 


cars monthly 
—83. deluxe models c. is dealer reputable? 
—4, operating cost d. safety insurance 
—5. large glass e. $20 monthly 
area f, hard to handle 


A House to Live In 
(March 8) 

In each of the following statements, 
cross out the one incorrect choice. 

1. The roof of a house will be rea- 
sonably fire-resistant if the shingles are 
made of: (a) asbestos and felt; (b) 
wood; (c) slate. 

2. In choosing a house, you should 
check the mechanical installations — 
such as plumbing, piping, and heating 
system — for: (a) size; (b) construc- 
tion; (c) quality of materials. 

8. If you don’t know much about 
technicalities of construction, you 
should: (a) hire an experienced builder 
to inspect the house; (b) rely on the 
word of the real estate agent; (c) study 
the Federal Housing Authority build- 
ing specification pamphlets. 


Find It — Fix It! 
(March 15) 


Each of the following items describes 
a home safety hazard. What would you 
do to correct or repair each one? 

1. Electric wire running under rug. 

2. Small scatter rugs. 

8. Long curtains on kitchen win- 
dows near stove. 

4. Swinging doors on cabinets. 

5. Lights on staircase which can be 
operated at top landing only. 

6. Low beams in dark corners of 
cellar. 

7. Bottles of poisonous medicines 
without warning labels. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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George Hamilton Green in The American 


“This brush has a thousand uses!” 

























Grandpa’s. Sign 
(Continued) 


nigan house. Father was modishly at- 
tired in a brand-new gray derby and a 
brand-new tweed raglan topcoat; he 
had a huge yellow mum, tied with the 
Case School of Engineering colors, 
clasped in one respectably gloved hand. 
Did he dare to hope that the beautiful 
Miss Flannigan would allow him, per- 
sonally, to pin the mum on her suit 
coat? Dreamily, tenderly, but a little 
nervously, too, Father considered strat- 
egy. His mood, on this splendid Sat- 
urday afternoon in late October, 
was, everything considered, profoundly 
a-political. He heard, without the least 
curiosity, the noise of a brass band; 
from the streetcar window, he watched 
idly as the Fifth Ward Republican Club 
marched from the side street into Kins- 
man Road. Father was a Republican, 
and he intended to cast his very first 
vote, in November, for William Howard 
Taft, that prince of American states- 
men; on the other hand, Father was not 
interested in the Fifth Ward Republi- 
can parade, Fathe-’s mind was on 
Mother that day, not the 1908 election. 


Bur Father was not a lucky man. The 
motorman at the helm of Father's trol- 
ley car was not bemused, like Father, 
with the finer things of life. Mr. O’Fla- 
herty was deeply interested in the 1908 
election, and he was not in the least 
Republican. Moreover, this Mr. O’Fla- 
herty was a craftsman who sincerely 
loved his work. He was outraged by 
having his streetcar tracks cluttered up, 
even temporarily, by a brass*band and 
a lot of Republican ward leaders in silk 
hats. Mr. O'Flaherty made his schedule 
through rain and sleet and dark of 
night. Why should he throw On the 
brakes for a lot of ruffians who intended 
to vote for Taft? If Mr. O’Flaherty had 
only held his peace, Father might have 
taken Mother to the football game. Un- 
fortunately, however, Mr. O'Flaherty 
was a man of mettlesome temperament. 
He leaned out the front window of his 
streetcar and bawled, “We shall NOT 
be crucified on a cross of gold! 
NEVER!” Then he nipped “four minor 
Republicans and a piccolo player with 
the cowcatcher. 

The outrage, among the Republicans, 
was tremendous. Even Father was star- 
tled out of his dreams of love. The Fifth 
Ward attacked the streetcar with pav- 
ing bricks. Mr. O'Flaherty at first held 
the upper hand. He threw on the power 
and charged. Some of the Republicans 
dodged just in time. The dispute now 
grew serious. Father's streetcar was 
surrounded by a mass of paraders; in 
spite of Mr. O'Flaherty and his con- 
ductor, Mr. Jackson, the Republicans 
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pulled the trolley arm off the overhead 
wire and left Mr. O'Flaherty fuming 
helplessly in the stalled car. The ward 
leaders now rallied their forces; quite a 
few wanted to turn the streetcar over, 
but wiser heads prevailed. The parade, 
in an aroused mood, marched up Kins- 
man Road. 

It took Mr. O'Flaherty and Mr, Jack- 
son ten minutes to get the car started 
again. Father fretted for fear he would 
be late, but at last he saw the Flannigan 
house. He also saw the Republican pa- 
rade, which seemed to have disinte- 
grated. Father, peering nervously out 
the window, rang the bell, Mr. O’Fla- 
herty slammed on the brakes, and 
Father jumped down to the street. He 
took another look across Kinsman Road, 
and his heart lurched. The Republicans 
were attacking the home of his be- 
loved, Miss Flannigan; indeed, they ap- 
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peared to be personally attacking Miss 
Flannigan’s father and, as he watched, 
horrified, the lovely Miss Flannigan 
herself. 

The riot had started, the police es- 
tablished later, when the Fifth Ward 
spotted Grandpa’s sign. The simple 
words, “I AM A DEMOCRAT,” 
brazenly displayed in a part of Cleve- 
land where there were no Democrats 
(except Grandpa and some streetcar 
motormen), stung the Republicans to 
action. Breaking ranks, the Taft ruf- 
fians charged across the Flannigan front 
lawn to the front porch. They meant to 
capture and burn Grandpa’s bold chal- 
lenge to their delicate sensibilities, but 
Grandpa, of course, was no man to 
strike his colors and retreat. On the 
contrary, he was always more than 
happy to do battle for a just cause; he 
met the enemy head-on. Leaning over 
the porch railing, he joyously slugged 
oncoming Republicans as lie bawled, 
“Up Bryan! Up Bryan! Bryan Forever!” 


A: this point Mother rushed out the 
front door, crying, “Papa, how could 
you? Mr. McKenney’s coming any min- 
ute! Papa! Stop!” 

The Fifth Ward probably did not 
mean to strike a respectable young lady, 
even if her father was a Democrat. No 
doubt, in all the confusion, my mother 
got hit by mistake. But Father, witness- 
ing this affront, did not stop to con- 
sider. 

“Miss Flannigan!” Father cried in an 
agony of fear, and still clutching the 
mum, he charged His intentions were 
completely chivalrous; like the knights 
of old, he meant to do battle for the 
lady he loved. Instead, he got arrested. 
The police (Democrats all) arrived be- 
fore Father managed to get through to 
the Flannigan front porch. Innocent as 
he was, Father did not, like the other 
Republicans present, start running 
when he heard the bells of the speed- 
ing Black Maria. The next thing we 
knew, a large policeman was hitting 
him with a night stick. Mother was so 
taken up by the damage to her new 
hat that she did not even notice Father 
being arrested. She finally heard his 


piteous voice from the inside of the 


police van. 

“Miss Flannigan! Miss Flannigan!” 
Father was calling desperately. 
“HELP!” 

Mother tried to buttonhole the po- 
lice riot squad, but it was too late. 
Father was taken to the police station, 
where he kept explaining that he was 
going to a football game. 

“A likely story,” the desk sergeant 
sneered. 

Grandpa was dispatched yy, my 
sobbing mother to the rescue 


unfortunate suitor. Grandpa had just 


for Father’s honorable release 
from the 125th Street Precinct when 
my father’s own father arrived in an 
extremely truculent frame of mind and 
denied out of hand that his son was a 
Democrat. In later years my two grand- 
fathers came to like each other, in a 
restrained way, but at their first meet- 
ing they very nearly resorted to fisti- 
cuffs — and in a police station, at that. 
Grandpa McKenney said that Father 
was the first in a long line of respect- 
able, God-fearing Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terian McKenney’s to be arrested; he 
blamed the entire unsavory episode on 
Grandpa Flannigan. 

“It’s not enough you're a Democrat! 
You even put up signs about it! No 
wonder Sid lost his head.” 

“Will you be holding your tongue?” 
Grandpa Flannigan roared. “I say ’tis 
innocent he is, this poor lad. A brave 
Democrat, fearless, like a lion, he was 
taking those black Republicans from 
the rear, when —” 

“No McKenney” — Grandpa McKen- 
ney also raised his voice — “ever was, 
or ever will be, a Democrat.” 

“Orangeman!” Grandpa Flannigan 
cried. 

Father had to pay a twenty-five dol- 
lar fine and plead guilty to disorderly 
conduct, after Grandpa Flannigan and 
Grandpa McKenney were separated by 
the desk sergeant. Mother felt, when 
Father timidly telephoned her next day, 
that love conquers all. Even Grandpa 
Flannigan admitted that Father had a 
lot of spirit —for a Republican. Grand- 
ma Flannigan said that for a man with 
six unmarried daughters, Grandpa 
ought to think twice before he put up 
signs on the front porch. But Grandpa 
was not in the least sorry about the 
sign; so far as he was concerned, he 
said, he was looking for a son-in-law 
who believed in the Single Tax. 





How to Tell 


Beulah: “How can I tell whether 
Bill’s lying?” 

Oriole: “Oh, it’s easy to tell when a 
man is lying.” 

Beulah: “It is?” 

Orioles “Sure . . 
ing, he’s lying!” 


. if his lips are mov- 


CBS’ “‘Beulah’’ 


Made Her Mind Up 
Bill Minto: “My girl is a decided 
blonde.” 
Billie Baldauf: “Yes, I know. I was 
with her when she decided.” 


The Butler H. 8. Magnet 


It’s an Ill Wind... 


The new long skirts 
Are heavenly bliss 
To girls with 
Like this () or this )(. 
Wyandotte 

















Racket Buster 


= of the surest ways of making 
a donkey of yourself is to predict 
that some up-and-coming tennis player 
4 will some day win the national title. 
Next thing you know you'll be sprouting 
nice long ears. 

The tennis woods are full of bright 
young prospects. They come and go 
like baseball managers in Pittsburgh. 
So it pays to be careful before making 
with the big talk. 

I like to think that my predictions 
are different. And I can point to the 
record to prove it. Long before Jack 
Kramer, Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, 
and Ted Schroeder copped their first 
national title, I predicted it right here 
in this column. 

I am now tooting my horn for Beverly 
Joyce Baker, a pretty lass from Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High, who crashed into 
big-time tennis circles last season. 

All Bev did was bag nine champion- 
_ships! She chalked up her most sensa- 





tional victory in the Pacific Southwest 
tournament. In winning the crown, 
Beverly scalped Patricia Canning Todd, 
fourth-ranking U. S. star, 6-3, 6-2. 

It was not so much what she did as 
the way she did it that impressed every- 
body. Bev never uses her backhand. 
She’s ambidextrous, can 
use her left or right hand with equal 
skill and power. When the ball comes 
to her right, she switches the racket to 
that hand. When the ball goes to her 
left, she socks away with her left hand. 

So far as I know, there isn’t another 
player in the game — man or woman — 
who can do that. What a headache for 
the party across the net. 

Beverly credits her dad for her sue- 
cess. He taught her how to play tennis 
when she was 10 years old and he is still 
her coach. 

Bev is now 17, stands 5 feet, 4 inches, 
and weighs 120 pounds. She has light 
brown hair and green eyes. Is she pret- 
ty? (See for yourself—photo at right.) 

Next to tennis, her favorite sports are 
volleyball, speedball, and basketball. 
Favorite movie stars are Greer Garson 
and Errol Flynn. She likes to dance, and 
if she had her way, it would always be 
to Tex Beneke’s orchestra with Bing 
Crosby on the vocals. Her favorite 
school activity is dramatics. 


meaning she 


Beverly Joyce Baker 


Right now her only ambition in life 
is to win the national singles title. 
C’mon, sister, pick something tougher. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 











KEEP FUN GOING 
PAUSE FOR COKE 









PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 
When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
\ RO Court Tested 
> genuine gut 
AN Mp strings. They're 
better, be- 
cause they're 
made better 
Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 









































@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 






Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘“’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.” 





O YOU APPROVE OF YOUR 

“DATE’S SMOKING OR DRINK- 
ING? This will be the subjeet of our 
next “Jam Session.” Several of our 
readers have written to “Say What You 
Please” requesting that we discuss the 
problem of teen-age drinking. Since the 
readers of this page are the best-in- 
formed advisers on teen-ager’s prob- 
lems we know, we'd like to hear your 
opinions on drinking and smoking. So 
would teachers, parents, and other stu- 
dents. 

Let us have your opinions and your 
reasons for them. Mail your contribu- 
tions (not later than April 5) to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines,. 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publi- 
cation. — Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


What Can a High School Stu- 

dent (or Students) Do to Pro- 

mote Democracy in His Own 
Community? 


Courtesy is the beginning of «good 
will and friendship between peoples 
and nations. If we, as high school stu- 
dents, were to make a drive toward 
courtesy, we might improve general 
relationships throughout our vicinity. 

Such a drive might consist of posters 
and slogans placed around town, and 
also of the constant practice of courtesy 
by students. 

Marilyn Sinsel 
Central City (Nebr.) H. $. 


In Coffeyville a proposal for tie city- 
manager plan of government was re- 
cently rejected because of insufficient 
knowledge. Since the majority of gov- 
ernment students approve the city- 
manager plan, students of our commu- 
nity as a body should write articles for 
the newspapers and also do some per- 
sonal campaigning. If people knew the 
facts about each system of city gov- 
ernment, we could have a much more 
democratic vote on the city-manager 
plan. 

Cynthia Carey 


Field Kindley Memorial H. S. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


To most of us democracy means free- 
dom to do what we want. I think the 


best way to promote democracy is to 
take care of what freedom we have. 


When we have the freedom to go out 
on dates at night and to stay out until 
a certain time, we shouldn’t take advan- 
tage of that freedom by staying out 
later than we should. 


Vince Karnik 
Lorain (Ohio) H. S$. 


We can train ourselves to be intelli- 


gent citizens, By getting into the habit - 


of being well-informed now, we can 
prepare ourselves for the day when we 
shall help elect officials. 
John Guri 
Benjamin Franklin H. $., Rochester, N. Y. 


The jeweled word democracy must 
be cherished and cultivated in order for 
it to sparkle in all parts of the world. 
Canteens, clubs and sports activities 
bringing together all nationalities 
should be organized by youth. 

Borbara Albaum 
Morris H. $., Bronx, N. Y. 


In school elections, we can promote 
democracy by always voting for the 
person most deserving of the office. We 
should not vote for someone merely be- 
cause we like him. 


Mary Alice Hansen 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, Ill. 


The only way a high school student 
can promote democracy in his commu- 
nity is to practice it himself. If he does 
this, he can persuade others to his view 
of different things. 

Lieuts. Marvin Zimmerman and Walter Batt 
Ockland (N. J.) Military Academy 


Don’t be the kind that grumbles 
about a certain group running every- 
thing and’ then does nothing about it. 
Participate, You will never know what 
you yourself can do for a better de- 
mocracy until you try. 

Norma es 
Central H. $., Pueblo, Colo. 


We can help others to enjoy good 
literature, encourage our parents’ to 
vote in every election, and give gener- 
ously to The March of .Dimes, Red 
Cross, and other organizations that do 
so much for those in need. 

Ronny Strobel ~ 
Topeka (Kans.) H. $. 


In a democracy the decisive test is 
whether we have the capacity to pick 
the right leaders, and the sense to ac- 
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cept good policies and reject bad ones. 
We, as students, should make it our 
business to take a second helping of all 
learning that wil] enable us to be better 
future citizens. 


Nancy Aten 
Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


We have more occasion to practice 
democracy than most adults because 
we go to school with representatives of 
all races, colors, and religions. The most 
important thing to remember is that all 
people are essentially the same as far 
as flesh, blood, bone structure, and 
ability to learn are concerned. There- 
fore, we should judge all people by the 
same standards. 


Clara Lee Middlekamp 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Cole. 


Be a good citizen yourself rather than 
keep an “eagle eye” on the next person. 


Patty Trayer 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


The high school newspaper is one 
of the biggest influences on students. 
Through its editorials, a program 
against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion could be launched. 


Shirley Peterson 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


School is a good place to learn that 
democracy isn’t a one-way street. No- 
body does just as he pleases; but every- 
one gets his tum. We should learn to 
see both sides of important problems 
before making our decisions. When 
someone makes a nasty remark about 
our form of government, we should be 
able to combat this with a good an- 
swer. Speak up for democracy — always! 
Sally Anderson 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


We can participate in all the commu- 
nity and youth activities we can to 
make the community fee] more united. 
We can help protect other people’s 
property; instead of running over lawns 
and jumping hedges, we can walk on 
the sidewalks that were made for our 
use. We should also obey the laws of 
the city. Such laws as driving slowly 
and walking only with the light make 
a safer and happier community. 


Betsy Miller 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


In some schools today, you will find 
a few people dictating to others, Surely, 
this isn’t the way it should be! Of 
course, some people need to be led by 
the hand because they can’t think for 
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themselves; but American students 
should be independent and ready to 
eradicate the undesirable dictatorship 
of any strong minority group. 
A student should also be ready to 
give his opinions when asked for them. 
Doris Davis 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City Sr. H. S. 


We should not look down on anyone 
who isn’t a member of our gang or 
clique. And we should be nice to peo- 
ple who recently came over from the 
“old country.” Just because our fore- 
fathers came over a little earlier, it 
doesn’t make us any more American or 
any better than anyone else. 


Richard Graham 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


We should take an interest in com- 
munity and civic activities. It is not 
always possible to be active in all of 
them, but a keen interest and loyalty 
are always helpful. 

We have in our community several 
different churches. They are all striving 
for the same goal, and we should not 
criticize people for attending different 
churches than we do, However, if they 
are not attending any church, we 
should invite them to go with us. 


Bob McKinley 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 
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@ major catastrophe to 
enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
turned dirt or 
cla ea of mud, side- 
lined players for days... 
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You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 


Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 









CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


. « Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
positions of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 
and many other materials. Most are play- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 


TENNIS 









DU PONT NYLON 


BADMINTON AND SQUASH STRINGS 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 

“YY Tops, don’t miss. “Worthwhile, 

“Save Your Money. 

Drama: ““*The Search. ~““Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. “““Nicholas Nickleby. 
“Miracle of the Bells. ““My Girl Tisa. 
“Call Northside 777. “”The Pearl. 
“Treasure of Sierra Madre. “Bush 
Christmas. “Jassy. “Intrigue. ““A Double 
Life. ““The Bishop’s Wife. Pi 
from Castile. “*The Tender Years. 
“Thunder in the Valley. “Captain Boy-, 
cott. “Unconquered. “Forever Amber. 
“The Swordsman. ““Magic Town. 
“Green Dolphin Street. “Nightmare Alley. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. ““Road to 
Rio. ““A Miracle Can Happen. “The 
, Wistful Widow of Wagon rH ap. “The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. “~The Sena- 
tor Was Indiscreet. 

Musical: ““Three Daring Daughters. 
““Good News. ““Song of My Heart. 
“This Time for Keeps. ““Song of Love. 

Mystery: ““T-Men. ““To the Ends of 
the Earth. “““Crossfire. ““Ride the Pink 
Horse. “Out of the Past. “Sleep, My 
Love. “The Seven Keys to Baldpate. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 











Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 


step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 








a , Decco Records, etc., is suc- 
cy ‘nae teaching by moil. Leorn 
hormony, occompaniment, swing, note 
reading, etc., for fun and extra earnings! 
Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. D 
(State whether Begi 


Learn to Play Guitar! 
ya Hy White, ents guitarist with Woody Herman, 










Say What You Please 


(Continued) 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Stephen Hall’s and 
Peggy Hanfman’s remarks (Feb. 16 
issue). No one needs to freeze or starve 
in the United States. The Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, and other organiza- 
tions are supposed to take care of the 
needy. If we have all we need, why not 
share it with less fortunate nations? 

Iva Ruth Knierim 
North Kansas City (Mo.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine has many interesting 
features. I enjoy reading about new 
automobiles and I think that you 
should have a column with pictures of 
new car models. 

Edmond Janson-La Palme 
Brockton (Mass.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

One of my favorite features in Prac- 
tical English is the “Dear Joe” page. I 
receive valuable ideas about conduct 
in school from reading Jane’s letters. 
Jerry’s talk about her office job is good, 
too. 

I like Julie best of all, though, be- 
cause in my more ghtless moments, 
I’m something like oy I suppose most 
teen-agers are. Julie helps us teen-agers 
to see ourselves as others do. 

Mary Lou Fultz 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor: 

During my short travels, I've noticed 
that the American public has some bad 
practices in the matter of manners. We 
should improve them in relation to 
smoking, chewing gum, driving cars, 
and drinking intoxicants. 

Should we put up with having peo- 
ple pop gum in our ears and blow 
smoke in our faces? Will the public 
wake up and correct these bad man- 
ners? 

Yaoma Long 
Sequayah Vocational School 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


Déar Editor: 

I’m finishing high school this year 
and I’m looking for a career. Wildlife 
conservation particularly interests me. 
I’ve read of the need for men in this 
field in Alaska and I'd like to work 
there. 

What education would I need for 
such work? Are there any other require- 
ments? 
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Robert Reynolds 
Manston, Wisconsin 


Write to your State Conservation De- 
partment for requirements, You also 
can inquire at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison.—Ep. 


decide to find out for ourselves. We 
delight in doing the opposite of what 
do. If we were 


homes, there wouldn’t be any liquor 
question. 
Cynthia Carey 
Field Kindley Memorial H. S. 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Dear Editor: 

I think that young people drink be- 
cause they have a feeling of insecurity. 
Those who indulge, I think, believe it’s 
the only way to be popular. They “do 
as the Romans do.” 

Eunice M. Johnson 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Is there any other Japanese officer 
besides General Yosbijiro Umezu, who 
was prominent in the war in the Pacific, 
who wears horn rimmed glasses and 
is almost completely bald, and is now 
on trial in Japan? 

I figure that if anyone could give 
me the, answer, you'd be the person. 
Your “Say What You Please!” is a store- 
house of interesting information. 

John Bake, Jr. 
Lane Technical H. S. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hideki Tojo, former top Japanese 
general and war minister, would fit the 
description you outline.—Ep. 


Dear Editor: 

I look forward te reading your maga- 
zine every week —,especially the sports 
section. Baseball is my favorite sport. 
Last year I attended many of the games 
played by the San Diego Padres (Pacific 
Coast League). 

Two former Padres will play for the 
National League this year. Max West, 


an outfielder, was drafted by the Pitts- 


burgh Pirates. Frank Kerr, a catcher, 
was sold to the Boston Braves. 
It. would please me if you would 
write a column about these players. 
Evangeline Sotelo 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your miagazine has kept me up to 
date on current affairs. It also has im- 
proved my classwork through the arti- 
cles on how to study, read, etc. I enjoy 
the section where students write the 
short stories and poems. The sports 
page is a “must” with me. 

Betty Rizer 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
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The Modest “Little Flower” 


For many years the late Fiorello H. 
La Guardia nourished a secret ambition 
to conduct an orchestra. Once in New 
York City’s Carnegie Hall his ambition 
was realized; he was asked to lead the 
Fire Department band in a concert. 

The directors of the huge concert 
hall wanted to make a gala event out 
of His Honor’s appearance. They made 
elaborate preparations, installed addi- 
tional spotlights, and hired extra ushers 
for the occasion. But La Guardia would 
have none of the frills. He insisted that 
he be judged solely on his musical abil- 
ity. 

“Please, no fuss,” he begged the di- 
rector. “Just treat me as you would 


treat Toscanini.” 
Milwaukee Journal 


In Plain English 


Jane: “Circumstances compel me to 
decline marital arrangements with a 
man of inferior pecuniary resources.” 

Swain: “I don't get you.” 

Jane: “That’s just what I’m telling 
you.” 


Canadian High News 


The Headless Dutchman 


During the war an old Dutch patriot 
was talking with Anton Mussert who 
had sold out to the Nazis. 

“What will you do,” he asked, 
“when the Allies have won the war?” 

“Oh, nothing complicated,” an- 
swered Mussert. “If the Allies win, I 
will put on my coat and hat and go 
away.” 

“I see,” 


said the patriot. “But what 


will you put your hat on?” 


Wayne Township Courier 
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No Issue Next Week 


Because of Easter vacation, there 
will be no issue of this magazine next 











week, March 29. The omission of an 
issue does not interfere with your 
full quota of sixteen issues during 
the second semester. The next issue 
will be dated April 5. 














A Matter of Honor 


Washington had more ready wit 
than history seems inclined to credit 
to him, and could very competently 
hold his own in the art af reparteé. 

One day, as he sat at the table after 
dinner, he complained that the fire 
burning on the hearth behind him was 
too large and .too hot. 

“But, sir,” rejoined a guest, “it 
hooves a general to stand fire.” 

“But,” came the instant reply, “it 
does not become a general to receive 
it from the rear.” 


be- 


Your Life 


Life Begins at 75 


Although he was President of Har- 
vard for 40 years, Charles W. Eliot 
grew steadily younger in the eyes of 
the undergraduates. Discussing this 
shortly before his retirement, Eliot ex- 
plained: “When I was elected Presi- 
dent, I was only 35. Of course I was 
very dignified and, I suppose, a little 
frightening. When I walked about the 
campus, students would point to me 
and say: “There goes old Eliot.’ 

“But now that I am 75,” he continu- 
ued with a twinkle in his eye, “they 
look at me and say: “There goes Char- 
ley.”” 


Christian Science Monitor 


No Underground Movements 


Esther Williams, swimming star, re- 
cently made a nice comeback to a 
heckler who shouted: “What about 
subversive activities in Hollywood?” 

“I wouldn't know about _ that,” 
quipped Esther. “All my activities are 
submersive.” 

Will Jones 
Curb-Dweller 


Ho: “What were you doing outside 
the Waldorf-Astoria?” 


Bo: “I stay there.” 
Ho: “Where?” 
Bo: “Outside the Waldorf-Astoria.” 


The Echo 


Three Was a Crowd 


Mrs. B.: “You used to have plenty 


of ambition before we were married.” 


Mr, B.: “Mmmmm.” 
Mrs. B.: “What ever happened to 
your get- ~up-and- go?” 
Mr. B.: “It got up and went!” 
CBS’ ‘‘Morgan-Ameche- Langford Show"’ 








Gert this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors, 
Gives long-lasting relief $ important ways: 





| 
| I. Eases throat tickle 
| 


e Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 


3. Helps loosen phlegm 
Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 





STILL ONLY 









For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


range of prices. . . . (* y 
Ask for them on your \SS 
next restringing job. 
% ane 
e 
QS 


Send for free booklet \\y 
—"Badminton and Ten- 

nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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Sell your 


S E NIO R S Classmates 


America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


4 PRINTCRAFT «3,53 


Seranton 5, Pa. 







of SmADUA Classmates the best line 
» dh. e BUATION NAME CARDS in the 
prices ever offered. We pay 
ssions. Monthly Bulletins. 
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CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 207 


That’s the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time 
-«. if you work fast! 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 

Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum = Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 


Graphic Arts—Printing 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 


rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, ~ 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


Alumi Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 
National Graphic Arts Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N., J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES _ 
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Practical English 


MARCH 22, 1948 





Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


You Don’t Say! (p. 5) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To give students a check-list of do’s 
and don'ts in social conversation. 


Motivation 


Have you ever experienced that aw- 
ful feeling which comes when no one 
can think of anything to say? In a case 
like that what do you do? Look out the 
window or at a magazine? Or do you 
try to say something? 


Discussion Questions 


What is a monologue? A dialogue? 
Name some good conversational topics. 
What mistakes did Butch make in be- 
ginning his conversation on baseball? 
What is the tactful way of beginning a 
conversation on a controversial ques- 
tion? If you’re an authority on the topic 
being discussed, what should you do? 
Why should you avoid making tactless 
remarks like those made by Suellen and 
Dan? 


Student Activities 


Make a list of the topics you use in 
conversation during the next twenty- 
four hours. (Don’t count conversation 
related to routine living.) Combine all 
students’ lists into a master list. 

Make a list of ten standard topics of 
conversation which could be used under 
almost any circumstances. (Movies, 
radio programs, sports, etc.) 

Interview students in other English 
classes to discover their favorite topics 
of conversation. 

Look through Practical English and 


other magazines and make a list of 
topics which might make interesting 
conversations. Look in newspapers for 
current events which might be useful to 
begin discussions. 

Make a list of topics which might 
be considered gossip and, therefore, 
poor material for conversations. 

Divide class into small groups of four 
or five students and appoint a host or 
hostess for each group. Have each 
group select a topic from the black- 
board and converse on that subject. 
(Superstition, radio programs, hobbies, 
pets, new car models, summer vaca- 
tions, sports and sports leaders, The 
New Look, fads, gardens, clubs, etc.) 


Check-Test Situations 


1. Mary has invited five boys and 
girls over for the evening. Which of 
these would be a good topic to begin 
conversation? (a) Diesel engines, (b) 
how to make angel food cake, (c) the 
latest gossip about an absent friend, 
(d) hobbies. 

2. What should you do when the 
conversation lags and there’s “that awful 
pause”? (a) Fidget and say nothing, 
(b) look at a magazine, (c) recall to 
yourself what you're going to do tomor- 
row, (d) try to start a conversation. 

3. Ata party for girls, which of these 
introductory remarks is better? 

MARY: What are you girls doing 
about the New Look? 

LEE: Doesn't Harriet wear the crazi- 
est hair-do’s? 

4. In a group of boys who are sports 
enthusiasts, which of these introductory 
remarks is better? 

JOE: I've taken up nature study. 
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HERB: What's the latest news about 
spring training for the Dodgers? 


Note to Teachers 


With slow learners, motivation and 
definite preparation are important. 
Have students list topics for conversa- 
tion on the board; let the class discuss 
each and check the most interesting. 
When class is divided into groups for 
conversation, hold each student respon- 
sible for contributing to the conversa- 
tion. Choose skillful hosts for the groups 
and make them responsible for drawing 
each member into the conversation. 
After each group practices, volunteer 
groups may demonstrate for the class. 

Since many students lack knowledge 
of social conventions, a definite effort 
should be made to teach them courte- 
ous, polite behavior, and those formali- 
ties which will help them to be at ease 
in group situations. Practice in social 
conventions will be more effective than 
telling the backward child what to do. 

Attention should be given to posture, 
géstires, afd. good enunciation and 
pronunciation. Students can collect pic 
tuxes skoWig® good and bad posture, 
gestures, facial expressions, etc. 

Words often mispronounced include: 
accidentally, always, asked, chocolate, 
cruel, depth, February, finger, gener 
ally, his.ory, interesting, laboratory, li- 
brary, little, poem, quantity, regular, 
sandwich, Saturday, surprise, twelfth. 
whether, while. 

Students often mispronounce the fol- 
lowing by adding additional sounds: 
across, almond, athletics, attacked, col- 
umn, drowned,‘elm, height, often, tre- 
mendous. 

Become Conversation Detectives. 
Listen to conversation on radio pro- 





Radio and Public Opinion. 
Letter Perfect: Sales letters. 


Major article: 
Critical Judgment Series: 
Letter Perfect: Letters of approval. 


Student-written Short Story: 


Major article: Group discussion. 
Critical Judgment Series: 





COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 
Easter Week (No Issue, March 29) 
April 5, 1948 


Major article: Words as tools of salesmanship. 
First article in Critical Judgment Series on “How to Choose Radio Programs”: 


Dear Joe — from Jerry: Tactfulness “on the job.” 
Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 10: A personal plan for savings. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, ete. 


April 12, 1948 
Oral expression and dramatics. 
Producing a radio program. 


Dear Joe —from Julie: Sportsmanship. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 11: Savings accounts. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, capitalization, word games. 
That’s My Girl. 


April 19, 1948 


Radio production and technical workers. 
Letter Perfect: Letters of disapproval. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 12: Checking accounts. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, etc. 








grams, in movies, and in everyday life 
to see how people start interesting con- 
versations. Watch for tactful ways to 
avoid gossip and to steer conversation 
into more wholesome channels. Watch 
for techniques to draw quiet people 
into the conversation and ways to stop 
people who want to do all the talking. 
Make an oral report in class on what 
you discover. 


“Success Story” Interview (p. 3) 


Who is David Dubinsky? (David 
Dubinsky is the president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union of the A. F. of L.) 


Student Activity 


What prominent men or women in 
business, the professions, or in public 
life would you like Practical English to 
interview for a “success story”? Write 
your suggestions to The Editor, Prac- 
tical English, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17 and tell why you're inter- 
ested in the person you've chosen. 


Learn — To Think Straight (p. 8) 


Name calling is rather silly. For one 
thing, words don’t have clear meanings. 
Take the words liberal, radical, and 
conservative. What do they mean? 
Doesn’t each person have a different 
meaning for them? 


Next week: The means of the terms 
democracy, communism, and fascism 


will be studied. 


Dear Joe (p. 9) 
Aims 
Students should read Mary Lou 


Fultz’s letter in “Say What You 
Please?” on page 22. 


Discussion Questions 


Which of the three girls interests you 
most? Why? Do Jerry, Jane, and Julie 
act like real girls in everyday life? 


Student Activity 


Write a one-paragraph description of 
each of the girls. 


Grandpa’s Sign (p. 13) 
Check-Test Questions 

What were Grandpa Flannigan’s pol- 
itics? What were Grandma’s? Why did 
the daughters have a difficult time get- 
ting boy friends to come to the house? 
What happened when Mr. McKenney 
(Father) came to dinner? What hap- 
pened when he came to take Mother 
to the football game? 

Do you know any family which 
takes politics as setiously as the Flan- 


-nigans? If\ so, describe the family. Do 


you have\ family problems when it 


comes to having dates? What are some 
suggestions for solving such problems? 


Are You a Better Buyer? (p. 16) 


Preparation 

Have students make up ten comple- 
tion questions on each of the consumer 
articles which have run weekly begin- 
ning in the February 2 issue. 

Use the spelldown technique to re- 
view the contents of the series. Divide 
the class into two teams and see which 
team can answer the most questions 
correctly. Then take the buymanship 
quiz. 


Answers to “Test Your Reading Skill’ (p. 8) 


Don’t Detour on Details: 1-c, 2-b, 3-b, 
4-c, 5-c, 6-a, 7-c, 8-b, 9-a, 10-c. 
Words, Words, Words: 1-b, 2-a, 3-a. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect’ (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language: A. 1-ate, 2-flew, 
3-froze, 4-went, 5-grew, 6-hurt, 7-laid, 8- 
led, 9-lay, 10-lied. B..1-rode, rang; 2-rose, 
ran; 3-say, saw; 4-set, shook; 5-showed, 
shrank; 6-sang; 7-sat; 8-spoke; 9-sprang; 
10-stole. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-extremely, 2- 
sincerely, 3-C, 4-C, 5-panicky, 6-parallel, 
7-picnicking, 8-C, 9-traffic, 10-extremely. 

What's the Usage?: 1-W, who; 2-C; 3- 
W, who; 4-W, I saw, I did, or I have seen, 
I have done; 5-W, suspected; 6-C; 7-W, 
yours; 8-C; 9-W, since; 10-W, have seen. 

Words to the Wise: 1-k, 2-f, 3-q, 4-e, 
5-n, 6-j, 7-h, 8-c, 9-1, 10-t, 11-r, 12-0, 13- 
g, 14-i, 15-a, 16-p, 17-b, 18-d, 19-m, 20-s. 


Answers to “Are You a Better Buyer?” (p. 16) 


Don’t Be a Clothes Dummy: 1-b, 2-a, 
3-a, 4-a. 

Healthy, Cleanly, and Budget-Wise: 1-F 
(No mouthwash can do any more than 
clean food particles from your mouth); 
2-T; 3-F (No shampoo can cure dandruff; 
a real case of dandruff requires a doctor’s 
attention); 4-T; 5-F (No cleansing cream 
can clean the dirt from your pores the way 
a soap can). 

Operation Groceries: l-as many (as); 2- 
good, less; 3-powdered skim milk; 4-large, 
large. 

A Room of Your Own: 1-G, 2-G, 3-P, 
4-P, 5-P, 6-G. 

The Family Car: 1-f, 2-c,-3-a, 4-b, 5-d. 

A House to LIVE In: 1-b, 2-a, 8-b. 

Find It — Fix It!: 1-Rearrange lighting 
fixtures and outlets so that shorter wires 
can be used. 2-Sew rubber rings from metal 
caps of jars on under side of rugs to keep 
them from slipping. 3-Shorten curtains and 
use tie-backs to avoid curtains catching fire 
on stove burners. 4-Install sliding doors on 
cabinets. 5-Change electric wiring so light 
can be switched on and off from both top 
and bottom of steps. 6-Whitewash beams 
to avoid head-bumping. 7-Wrap rubber 
bands around bottles to enable easy identi- 
fication in dark. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective: 
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SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Theatre and Dance 


PAMPHLETs: America and the Dance 
(Vol. XI, No. 8, 46); The American 
Theater (Vol. VI, No. 8, ’40); Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c each. Dancers (Occupational Briefs 
No. 191, ’47), Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill, 15c. Survey of Drama, 
Townsend Rich and J. W. Shirley (’44), 
Michigan State College bookstore, East 
Lansing, Mich., $1.25. Practical Work- 
outs for the School Theatre, Dorothy 
Kirkland (’40), W. H. Baker, 75c. The- 
atres of Yesterday and Today, Bernard 
Hewitt (’46), Nat'l Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati . 24, 
Ohio, 50c. 

ARTICLES: “Memoranda on Four Play 
Categories,” G. J. Nathan, American 
Mercury, Jan., ’48. “Maze of the Heart,” 


April 19 and 26 in 
Senior. English Edition 


C. Smith, Theatre Arts, May, ‘47. “Dra- 
matic Arts Training for Youth,” Ernest 
Bavely, NEA Journal, Dec., 45. “Want- 
ed: a New Educational Theatre,” J. 
Zimmermann, Theatre Arts, July, ’46. 
Booxs:~ Pageant of the Theatre 
(Crowell, "41), $2.50. Offstage, Mar- 
guerite Melcher (Knopf, °38), $1.50. 
State in Action, Samuel Selden (Crofts, 
41), $3.50. Borzoi Book of Ballets, 
Grace Robert (Knopf, 46), $4.50. The 
Dance; the Story of the Dance Told in 


Pictures and Text, John Martin (Tudor-n ,, 


47), $3.75, Dance Memoranda, Merle 
Armitage (Duell, '47), $7.50. Com- 
monwealth of Art, Art Sachs (Norton, 
46), $5. Invitation to Dance, Walter 
Terry (A. S. Barnes, '42), $2. A History 
of the Theatre, George Freedley 
(Crown, °41), $3. 


£ r4 Democracy Series No. 27 in 
American Communists Senior, Junior. World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, 46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205—19th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 75c to libra- 
ries, $1 to others. Communist Infiltra- 
tion in the United States: Its Nature 
and How to Combat It (’46), Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D. C., 25c. Should We Outlaw the 
Communist Party, G. H. Taylor and 
Others, American Forum of the Air 
(Vol. 9, No. 49, °47), Ransdell Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 18, 
D. C., 10c. Communism in Action, Leg- 
islative bureau of Congress (’47), Gov. 
Ptg. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 25c. 

Artic.es: “How to Rid the Govern- 
ment of Communists,” J. A. Wechsler, 
Harper's, Nov., ’47. “What Is Loyalty?,” 


Canada 


PampHLets:. Canada, 1947 ('47), 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, 25c. 
Canada from Sea to Sea (’47), Cana- 
dian Information Services, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, free. Canada 
Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Deni- 
son (Headline Series, “44), Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, 25c. 

ArticLes: “Canada, Partner’ in 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 48. 
“Open House in Canada,” E. P. Mor- 
gan, Collier's, Dec. 20, 47. “Austerity 





A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 2, 47, “Portrait of an 
American Communist,” Life, Jan. 5, '48. 
“What Communists Are Up To,” News- 
week, June 2, °47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Life, July 29, 46. “Zeal for 
American Democracy,” Special Issue, 
School Life, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., Feb., ’48, 10c. 

Booxs: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (Macmillan, 39), 60c. America, 
Russia, and the Communist Party in the 
Postwar World, John L. Childs and 
George S. Counts (Day, ‘43), $7. I 
Confess; the Truth About American 
Communism, Benjamiu: Gitlow (Dut- 
ton, “40), $3.75. American Commu- 
nism, James Oneal and Gustave Werner 
(Dutton, ’47), $5. 


April 19 and 26 in 


Junior Scholastic 


to the North,” Fortune, Jan., "48. “Can- 
ada,” D. Duncan, U. N. World, May, 
"47. “Canads,” Annals of American 
Academy, Sept., ’47. “Canada,” Special 
Issue, Senior Scholastic, May 14, °45. 
“Canada in Uncle Sam’s- World,” L. 
Roberts, Harper's, Nov., '47. 

Booxs: Unknown Country; Canada 
and Her People, Bruce Hutchison (Cow- 
ard McCann, *42), $3.50. Young Can- 
ada, Anne Peck (McBride, ’43), $2.50. 
Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner 
(Knopf, ’42), $2.50. Picture Map Geog- 


Coming Up! 

In Senior Scholastic 
March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 
April 5, 1948 

Social Studies: Transportation Issue. 
U, S. Merchant Marine; Short-Line 
Railroads. Firsthand Report on the New 
Hampshire Primary Elections. Comma- 
ger — Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Har- 
old Stassen; Democracy — The Profes- 
sions in Russia. 
English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
tion. Selection from the book, The 
Milwaukee Road, by August Derleth. 
Play: Flagstop, by Marcus Bach; rail- 
road poems. Story — Leiningen vs. the 
Ants, by Carl Stephenson. 

April 12, 1948 
All Classes: Theme — Atomic Energy. 


Democracy — Communist Schools and 
Youth Groups. 





raphy of Canada and Alaska, Vernon 
Quinn (Lippincott, '44), $2.50. Canada 
and Her Northern Neighbors, Frances 
Carpenter (American Book, ’46), $1.40. 
Discovery of Canada, Lawrence Burpee 
(Macmillan, ’46), $3. 

Fiction: Madeleine Take Command, 
Ethel Brill (McGraw, *46), $2. Wild 
Dog of Edmonton, David Grew (Rey- 
nal, °42), $2. Sword of the Wilderness, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan, 36), 
$2. 

Fitms: The National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, has an outstanding collection of 
films on all phases of Canadian life. 
Write for catalogue. 


Good Story 

“Even with modern audio-visual aids 
you can’t always be sure children un- 
derstand,” said Lyman Bryson, speak- 
ing at the recent A. A. S. A. convention 
on “How Good Are the New Tools for 
Teachers.” “I remember listening to a 
fine science program with one of iny 
children. It is very dramatic — very skill- 
fully done. After it was over | was 
taken aback to discover that through 
the radio program my child had learned 
that one of the queens of England was 
named Malaria.” 


MENTION 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
When You Write 
for Teaching Tools 





SEVENTEEN 


Booth Tarkington’s ever-popu- 
lar story of young love is but one 
of the 34 school-approved Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs priced at only 25c 
per copy. Check the list below 
and place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 6. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Nome 





Address 





School 





City. 





Zone——_—— State 
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